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LIBERALISM--THE LINGERING SPIRIT 
OF CONTRADICTIONS 


{Bes lingering death of Liberalism, referred 
to by the Supreme Pontiff at the initiation 
of the Holy Year, proves Von Eicken’s theory 
concerning the ironies of history, that every in- 
stitution tends to develop into its opposite. The 
Liberals began with a wild and wanton belief in 
liberty for all, unclogged by such considerations 
as Christian Charity, utterly unfettered by any 
possible feelings of fraternity for unfortunate 
business rivals. The fanaticism for individual 
freedom, which began amid the diabolical ex- 
cesses of the French Revolution to the clamors of 
the mob for Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, is 
merging into the fanaticism for the world-wide 
dictatorship of the proletariat which came red 
hot from the Bolshevik Revolution. ‘“The Lib- 
eral State,” observes Ross Hoffman, “simply by 
obeying the laws of its own nature, is evolving 
into the very negation of its former character; 
is becoming, indeed, a vast political, economic 
mechanism, which, in the rising conflict of moral 
philosophies, may well become as totalitarian and 
absolutist as Bolshevism.” Thus, Liberalism which 
claimed to replace the absolutism of the French 
Monarchs, who were over-civilized, is being itself 
replaced by the absolutism of Russian Dictators, 
who are anti-civilization. 

Liberalism was born in a cauldron of contradic- 
tions. The Royalist Constituent Assembly had 
destroyed the ancient monarchy; the humanitarian 
Legislative Assembly permitted the September 
massacres, and that same pacific body flung the 
soldiers of France into a series of formidable cam- 
paigns. Like contradictions persisted during the 
period of the Convention. The vast majority of 
its members, we are told, hated violence, and 
chanted the triple incantation of “Liberty, Equal- 
ity and Fraternity.’ They ended by stirring up 
the mobs to the most savage acts of violence in 
which men of over eighty years of age, with girls 

and babies, were sacrificed to the devouring fury 


of the “liberated” riff-raff of the towns. Similar 
contradictions were evident in the Directory. 
Mild and moderate at the beginning, the As- 
semblies vied with each other in devising tech- 
niques of terror. They claimed that it was their 
intention to establish religious freedom, and 
killed or imprisoned thousands of priests and re- 
ligious. They talked about repairing the ruins 
which dotted France and almost reduced the 
whole of that country to one vast ruin. 

The alliance of Liberalism and Democracy has 
not worked out well for Democracy, which has 
caught the contagion of moral inconsistencies. In- 
stead of conferring liberty on Demos, the people, 
it has drawn and dragged Demos toward the 
general direction of Marxism in the diluted form 
of a “Managerial Revolution.” And, to add to 
the chain of ironies, the struggles of Demos to 
escape has bound the people in bonds of Socialism, 
the opposite error, as events in England are prov- 
ing before the eyes of the shock-proof world. 

Liberalism is as vague in its doctrine as Lenin- 
ism is crudely harsh and definite. In general 
Liberalism holds that the function of the State 
should be confined to the business of a benign 
spectator to the conflicts of economic forces in the 
dusty and dirty area of the world-market. It 
boasted its broad-mindedness, but it has become 
so broad-minded that it scorns the boundaries of 
common morality. It has been referred to by 
Pope Leo XIII as the doctrine of “every man a law 
unto himself,” and, as a Papal historian has ob- 
served, is in its essence an assertion of human 
liberties in separation from their source and set- 
ting. It professed indifference to the origin of 
those liberties, which is man’s conformity to God’s 
image in which he is made, and to their necessary 
setting, which is an organic society. 

The errors of Liberalism have been laid bare 
by the Encyclicals of the modern Pontiffs, par- 
ticularly Leo XI. The first faulty assumption 


Li 


is that the State can be governed without any 
direction from religion. That fallacy was flouted 
in the Encyclical Immortale Dez, which declares: 
“As no society can hold together unless someone 
be over all, directing all to strive earnestly for the 
common good, every civilized community must 
have a ruling authority, and this authority, no less 
than society itself, has its source in nature, and 
has, consequently, God for its author... There 
is no power but from God... As a consequence, 
the State, constituted as it is, is clearly bound to 
act up to the manifold and weighty duties link- 
ing it to God, by the public profession of re- 
ligion.” From this basic error a hundred others 
sprouted, especially that typically modern belief, 
referred to by the present Pope in his Holy Year 
address, in the autonomy of man, the idea that he 
could lift himself to the welkin by his own shoe 
straps without any supernatural aid. Thence fol- 
lows secularism and its spawn of treasons against 
God on every plane of life—economic, social, 
political and cultural. 

The most coherent expressions of Liberalism 
came from the believers in Economic Liberalism 
who declared that the economic life of a country 
should be left to function uncontrolled, that free 
trade and free competition were man’s natural 
rights, and based their facile faith on the belief 
that the more men sought their own private ad- 
vantages as buyers and sellers, employers and em- 
ployees, the more surely would the common good 
be achieved. It made them happy to think that 
free competition was an automatic, self-regulating 
principle. We have a clearer knowledge now of 
the working out of unlimited greed, unchecked 
by religion, in the living and suffering fabric of 
human society, for in its final working out the 
Liberal creed was monstrously inhuman. 


Unfortunately Liberalism was helped towards a 
creed of calculated cruelty by the biological science 
of the time in which it came to power. The 
Malthustan doctrine emerged to prove that the 
laws of nature approved the jungle ethics of 
competition. 


“Thou shalt not murder, but tradition 
Approved all forms of competition.” 


It even went further in its effort to quiet the con- 
sciences of the barons of big business. In the 
words of one scientist: “Biological science drew 
the conclusion that the destruction of individuals 
was the very means by which advance was made 
to higher types of the species.” This was applied 
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Darwinism—bent from the limited purpose of 
the great scientist to make a convenient tool of 


economic totalitarianism. Liberalism, which be-_ 


gan by preaching the Brotherhood of Man now 
shrieked its determination to eliminate the un- 
fit. Even the laws of heredity, enunciated by the 
good Abbé Mendel, were pressed very hard into 
the service of the Liberals, to prove that only the 
fittest should be allowed to survive, the “fittest” 
being, of course, the most cunning manipulators 
of monetary complexities, the most ruthless ad- 
vocates of stepping up production at the cost of 
untold suffering to the men, women and children, 
the wage-slaves, writhing in darkness at the dark 
foundations of the Liberal State. And this abject 
and inescapable slavery was the final working out 
of a creed which began with slogans about 
equality. 

Liberalism is dying of the lingering disease of 
secularism. The uneasy spirit is departing from 
the body politic. But what then? It held some 
Christian values at least, and in England helped 
towards the emancipation of Catholics and blunt- 
ed the edge of Lutheran bigotries. It secularized 
Christian ideas and values and compressed them 
into serviceable currency, however debased at 
times. But the values were Christian in origin. 
Liberalism was a complexity of compromises, and 
the logic of history deals harshly with compro- 
mises: Our own time sweeps them away in waves 
of violence. 

Christopher Dawson sees a very serious threat 
to Christian civilization in the decline of Liberal- 
ism, which, he says in The Renewal of Cwiliza- 
ton, is particularly serious for the future of inter- 
national relations, “for practically the whole mod- 
ern internationalist movement has been based on 
Liberal premises... Yet, we have found nothing 
to put in its place.” But the original Liberalism 
has been gradually replaced, as we said, by its 
opposite, and that opposite varies in degree and 
intensity within the Democracies, from the dim 
shape of Managerial Revolutions in the New 
World to the grim shape of Socialism in the Old. 
For this opposite we have the solution of the cor- 
porative ordering of society instead of the cor- 
porate State. This, as Catholic apologists insist, 
would save Democracy from its purely individual- 
istic trends and give it rather a functional char- 
acter. That Catholic solution may be read in 
Quadragesimo Anno, a solution in which men are 
placed in society not by their Liberalist income 
grouping, “but according to the diverse social 
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functions that the individual performs.” The 
survival of our civilization depends on our ability 
to introduce the consistent Christian spirit of social 
orders, as Pope Pius XI called them, in lieu of 
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the declining spirit of contradictions which was 
Liberalism. 
LIAM BRopHy, PH.B. 
Glasnevin, Dublin, Eire 


ARE PROFITS TOO HIGH? 


ECAUSE in the postwar period there has 

been so much debate about the dollar volume 
of profits of corporations the matter deserves 
study, but one must know all the facts before a 
judgment can be made as to whether or not prof- 
its are too high. Also because so much criticism 
of profits is based on ignorance of what profits 
are, what their function is in a private property 
economy and how profits are measured, it is es- 
sential that one know just what profits are. The 
nature and function of profits is clearly explained 
in the following quotation from a standard and 
widely used economic textbook: 


If after meeting all of the direct and explicit obli- 
gations of the business, and if after allowing for wages 
of management, imputed interest on the invested capital, 
and imputed rent, if any, there is a residual product, 
such product constitutes true or pure profits. Pure 
profits is a much less inclusive concept of profits than 
that commonly entertained, but it has the advantage of 
identifying profits as a distinctly functional return for 
the discharge of the socially necessary function of risk- 
taking. If men are to risk their capital in business en- 
terprise in the hope of a highly uncertain return, this 
return must be larger than it would have to be if it 
were definite and assured. Unless there are at least 
the possibility and the reasonable expectation that the 
rewards will be greater than ordinary interest on the in- 
vested capital and wages of management for services 
rendered, men will lack financial incentive to become 
entrepreneurs. The individual must see the chance of 
making profits in a given line of business if he is to 
run the risk and take up the burdens of being an en- 
trepreneur. Without such stimulus and reward he 
might better lend his money to the government or to 
some other borrower for a definitely stipulated return 
and engage to work for someone else at a salary than 
to assume the risks and responsibilities of business en- 
terprise.1) 

Profits, therefore, in the economic sense, are 
the reward that goes to the entrepreneur for the 
assumption of the “‘socially necessary” function of 
risk-taking in the conduct of business. Because 
ours is a private property system, this risk must 
be and is assumed by the owner or owners of the 


1) Kiekhofer. Economic Principles, Problems and 
Policies. Third Edition, pp. 574-575. 


business. The right to profits flows from the 
right of ownership. Immediately, however, one 
must point out that this right to profits brings 
with it the obligation to bear any loss the business 
may suffer. It is incorrect, therefore, to call our 
economic system a “‘profit” system because this 
implies that owners always make a profit or have 
a right to be guaranteed a profit. Ours is a 
“profit and loss” system, a system which doesn’t 
guarantee profits but merely guarantees the op- 
portunity to make profits and also guarantees the 
right of the owners to retain profits (within lim- 
its, of course), if profits are made. 

What is the risk of business and why is the 
assumption of risk “‘socially necessary”? Our 
economic system is one based upon the freedom 
of choice of the customer to buy the product of 
one business concern rather than that of another, 
or not to buy at all. The owners of business re- 
semble politicians running for an office. The dif- 
ferent candidates publicize their qualifications 
and leave the choice to the ballots of the persons 
qualified to vote. In business, products and serv- 
ices are produced and advertised. When the cus- 
tomers buy from one concern in preference to an- 
other, they cast “dollar” ballots for their particu- 
lar choice, and therefore cast their ballots for the 
continuation “in office” of that business. 

But before the goods and services can be put 
on the market there are many costs that must be 
paid: land, buildings, equipment and raw ma- 
terials must be purchased, wages and other ex- 
penses must be paid. Modern production requires 
both time and money; it is characterized as a 
“roundabout and time-consuming” system of pro- 
duction. This means that there are large costs 
which must be paid before the goods and services 
are put on the market for the customers to buy. 
In our modern industrialized system, production 
is for a future, anticipated, unknown market. If 
after this roundabout, time-consuming process, 
the customers refuse to buy the goods and services 
or refuse to buy in the quantity or at the price 
anticipated to yield a profit, there will be loss 
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instead of profit. This is the fundamental cause 
of risk. 

Despite the attempt to minimize risk in modern 
business, it is always present, for the biggest as 
well as for the smallest. Someone has to assume 
this socially necessary risk of “putting up the 
money’. In our competitive private-property sys- 
tem, the lure of profits is used to induce private 
owners to assume this risk of putting up the money 
and assuming the danger of loss. If profits were 
not allowed, individuals would not shoulder this 
“socially necessary” function. No economic soci- 
ety can avoid this risk except it destroy the free- 
dom of choice of the customer by dictating what 
he shall eat and wear; how he shall live; what 
recreation he shall enjoy, etc. Profits, then are the 
cost which a free economic society must pay for 
the freedom of the customer, since the customer 
by his “dollar ballot’? determines whether business 
makes a profit or suffers a loss. 

There are two concepts of “profits”: one the 
accounting, the other the economic concept. The 
latter is one of “true” or “pure” profits. Econo- 
mists, in measuring profits, include as cost, to be 
deducted from gross receipts from customers, 
“imputed” rent and “imputed” interest, namely, 
interest upon the owners’ money invested in the 
business for the purchase of buildings, equip- 
ment and inventories, and also rent upon the land 
which is owned by the business. Economists, 
therefore, classify as “pure” profits the sum that 
remains after all direct and “imputed” costs have 
been deducted from receipts from customers. 

In economics, these profits are “necessary” to 
the extent that the possibility of making profits 
must be high enough above the guaranteed-return 
on secure investments (the return from a bond 
or mortgage) to induce individuals to assume the 
risk inherent in and essential to business. If over 
a period of time such necessary profits are not 
made, the owner will withdraw his investment 
and other investors will be deterred from invest- 
ing their money in such unprofitable business, 
with the result that the business will die for lack 
of necessary funds. This “necessary” rate of prof- 
its is not a fixed rate: it might be necessary to 
allow a rate of 25% or even 50% to induce people 
to “risk” their savings in a new or extremely ven- 
turesome enterprise. 

Accounting 1s a method of keeping business 
records so the owners can know, after deduction 
of all money costs, whether the receipts of the 
business cover these money costs. Accounting 
records are for business-control purposes and 
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therefore not intended to determine whether 
profits, from the functional point of view, are 
too high or not. Since profits have become such | 
a hotly debated subject among politicians, labor |} 
leaders and others, accountants should admit that | 
accounting techniques do not meet the need for } 
“social accounting’, which would take into con- 
sideration the recording of the function of profits 
in a free, private-enterprise economy. 

The “accounting” concept of profits includes 
as profit the interest and rent upon the owner's 
investment. Accountants figure profits as the 
sum remaining from the money received from 
customers, after all direct “money’’ costs, includ- 
ing money interest and money rent payments have 
been made. The profit figures reported by the 
Department of Commerce and by corporations are 
profits measured by accounting methods. They 
are, therefore, ‘‘gross profits’ including imputed 
costs which must be deducted to arrive at the 
true, functional, pure economic profits. 


In addition to not including “imputed” costs 
in arriving at a figure of ‘‘pure” profits, account- 
ing procedure has two other defects from the 
“social accounting” point of view. According to 
accepted accounting methods, provision cannot 
be made for changes in the price level in estimat- 
ing capital valuation and net worth. Thus, in an 
inflationary period, profits are expressed in terms 
of an inflated dollar, while valuation, to the ex- 
tent of capital purchased at a lower price level, 
is figured in terms of a deflated price level. This 
results in an overstatement of the rate of profits 
figured on such a “deflated” valuation. If capital 
valuation were written up to a “reproduction 
cost” level (what it would cost to replace the 
capital assets at the inflated price level) the rate 
of profits would be much lower. While account- 
ing procedure permits such revaluation of inven- 
tories, it does not permit the revaluation of Capi- 
tal assets. 


Another defect of accepted accounting tech- 
niques is that of inadequate depreciation due to 
the figuring of allowable depreciation only on 
original cost. Accountants, therefore, classify as 
“profit” what actually is “cost” and overstate prof- 
its by the amount of the underdepreciation.) 
Underdepreciation results in insufficient funds to 
replace, at a higher replacement cost, the worn- 
out tools which were purchased at a lower price 


2) Fritz Machlup of the University of Buffalo has 
written an excellent article on this subject,—see The 
ee of Economics and Statistics, Feb. 1948, pp. 
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level. Underdepreciation also slows down obso- 
lescence, that is, the substitution of better, more 
efficient tools for those which have not been fully 
depreciated. Obsolescence is essential in a dy- 
namic, progressive, expanding economy, as noted 
so clearly in this year’s Economic Report of the 
President to Congress where the need for a “vast 
modernization” program is stressed. 

Before one can make a judgment as to whether 
profits, in the functional sense, are too high the 
above factors must be taken into consideration. 
It would be the grossest kind of misjudgment to 
take the “dollar” volume of postwar profits re- 
ported by accounting techniques and insist, on 
this evidence alone, that such a level of profits 
is too high. 

Also because dollar postwar profits represent 
an inflated level of profits, the “dollar” volume 
of profits cannot be taken as “prime facie” evi- 
dence that profits are too high. If this were true 
then one would be forced logically to charge 
that other incomes, such as wages and the income 
of the self-employed (especially farm income) are 
also too high. They, too have been inflated in 
the postwar period. It is conceded that the large 
dollar increase in wages during the war and post- 
war periods, must be adjusted by the cost-of-living 
index to show the change in “real” wages. The 
same must be done for profits; the dollar profits 
of the postwar period must be adjusted by a cost- 
of-business-living-index to show what the “real 
profits” were. Actually postwar profits were less 
inflated than some other shares of income. Prof- 
its, after taxes, in 1929 were 9.6% of National 
Income; 6.9% in 1939 and 7% in 1949. Wages 
in 1929 accounted for 58.1% of National Income 
and 63.9% in 1949. In 1929, income of the 
self-employed accounted for 15.7% of National 
Income and 17.2% in 1949. Moreover, when 
profits in 1949 are adjusted to the price level of 
1929 they show a large decrease in terms of the 
purchasing power dollar of 1929. This would 
be doubly true of dividends. In terms of pur- 
chasing power the stockholders received less pur- 
chasing power in 1949 than they received in 1929, 
despite the large increase in dividends. 

The argument may be advanced that 1929 is 
not a good year with which to compare 1949 be- 
cause it is assumed that profits in 1929 were not 
too high. Admitting this may be true, it must 
be pointed out, however, that 1939 (or any year 
of the 1930’s) also cannot be used because in 
1939 only about 40% of all corporations made a 
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profit. It would be unfair to use such a year 
as a basis for comparison of profits with a year 
of high prosperity such as 1949. The only year 
that can be used is a really comparable year of 
equivalent prosperity such as 1929. It should be 
remembered that profit figures are ‘the reported 
profits’ which are overstated by reason of inade- 
quate depreciation and also overstated, in the eco- 
nomic sense, because of the inclusion of “imput- 
ed” rent cost and “imputed” interest cost. If ad- 
justment were made for these unreported “costs” 


the reported dollar profits would be materially re- 
duced. ; 


Even without such adjustments was the postwar 
level of dollar profits “necessary”, according to 
the “socially necessary” function of inducing in- 
dividuals to invest their savings in venture capital ? 
The inability of corporations to sell equity securi- 
ties in the post-war period is evidence that profits 
instead of being too high, have not been suffi- 
ciently high to induce people to assume the risk 
involved in furnishing venture capital to corpora- 
tions. Senator Joseph O'Mahoney, who certainly 
can’t be classified as a protagonist for the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers stated, “Busi- 
nesses are going begging for lack of venture capt- 
tal. The private enterprise system is starving for 
capital...’ Even with a price-earnings ratio of 
common stocks as high as that prevailing since 
1946, equity securities could not be sold. Mr. 
Schramm, President of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, told the Senate Finance Committee in 
1948 “that over the past two years several of 
America’s largest corporations had been forced to 
withdraw from the market issues of new securities 
representing an aggregate of $170,000,000 for 
lack of public demand. For one reason or an- 
other American investors were unwilling or un- 
able to provide the capital for new equipment and 
plant expansion for these vital industries.”*) 

Another factor has been partly responsible for 
the lack of venture capital, namely, the steeply 
progressive personal income tax which has siph- 
oned off the savings of those in the upper income 
classes, which were the main source of venture 
capital prior to 1930. The National City Bank 
shows how effective the high progressive income 
tax has been in drying up this source of “risk” 
capital. In 1928 average income of those with 
incomes of $25,000 and above amounted to 
$68,239, after payment of federal income taxes, 
as compared to $27,623 in 1948. When this 


3) Saturday Evening Post, April 24, 1948, p. 192. 
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$27,623 income is adjusted to the purchasing pow- 
et of the 1928 dollar, the $27,623 are reduced to 
$19,787 of 1929 purchasing power. The govern- 
ment took more than four times as much in taxes 
from this upper income group in 1948 as it took 
in 1928. 

The result of the high income tax rates is that 
savings now are concentrated in the middle-income 
group. The Council of Economic Advisers shows 
the result: “Important also are the long-range 
changes that have taken place in the distribution 
of income and in the savings habits of the people. 
Economic policy should recognize that the bulk 
of saving will come from people in the middle 
income brackets, who are rightly more concerned 
with the safety of their investment than with gains 
that involve high risks.”*) The Council repeated 
its observation in this year’s Economic Report on 
pov 

Because of the inability of corporations to get 
external funds by the sale of equity or venture 
securities, corporations were forced to get such 
funds by plowing back earnings. In the period 
1946-1948, 62% of earnings, after taxes, were 
plowed back as compared to 31% in 1929, and 
41% in the three years before the war. Such a 
disproportionate amount of earnings had to be re- 
tained to meet the increased cost of doing business. 
Also such a large proportion of earnings had to 
be plowed back to compensate, out of earnings, 
for inadequate depreciation, and to finance, by 
internal funds, the vast improvement and expan- 
sion program of the postwar years. 

Both the President and his Council of Econom- 
ic Advisers now admit such a program was neces- 
sary for the full employment, full productivity, ex- 
panding economy we have enjoyed in the post- 
war years. President Truman emphasized the 
importance of business investment in the postwar 
period when he states: ‘“The large and imagina- 
tive programs of expansion and modernization of 
plant facilities which have been undertaken since 
the war represent a signal achievement by private 
-enterprise. The trend of business investment, 
however, has recently been downward, and its 
continued decline would be a cause for real con- 
cern.”°) The Council stated: “Yet we know from 
the experience of the 1930’s that, without a large 
and growing volume of business investment, maxi- 
mum employment and production can hardly be 
achieved and can certainly not be maintained.’’®) 


4) The Economic Report of the President, January 
1949, p. 65. 

5) Ibid., p. 9. 

6) Ibid., p. 88. 
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The Council gave the most important argument 
for the “high” level of postwar profits when it 


stated: “It is recognized that any prolonged con- . 
traction in corporate profits from present levels | 
would spell a sizeable reduction in business in-_ 


vestment and that an expanding economy cannot 


be founded upon a continually declining level of | 


profits.”””) This is true because as the Council 


points out, “The main source of funds for cor-. 


porations will be retained earnings and deprecia- 
tion reserves. 


If the economy continues to grow — 


in line with its indicated potential, corporate prof-— 
its should increase enough so that even with a 


dividend disbursement ratio as high as in the late 
1920's, retained earnings and increasing deprecia- 
tion reserves—will furnish a major part of new 
capital requirements . . . Provided we are able to 
realize a sustained period of growth, dividend 
disbursements may even be higher than those of 
recent years, to improve the ratio of equity capital 
to debt. We should then expect a sizeable in- 
crease in the amount of new capital forthcoming 
from stock issues.”8) The latter statement indi- 
cates the Council is aware that the dividends paid 


out in 1946-1948 were too small to induce people © 


to put their savings into equity capital; in other 


words, that economically the profits which were © 


paid to the owners for the assumption of the 
socially necessary function of risk-taking, were 
not large enough to perform this essential eco- 
nomic function. 


The Council further states: “There is danger 


that the proportion of funds seeking fixed-return — 
investment will continue to rise and that the econ- — 
omy will generate a larger volume of saving for 


such purposes than it can absorb, while at the © 


Same time important types of investment will be 


impeded by lack of risk capital. Small and new ; 


business concerns have always experienced great 


difficulty in securing long-term loans and in ac- 
quiring outside equity capital, and this problem 


has now been intensified by the larger concentra-_ 
tion of investment funds in the savings accounts © 
of persons of moderate income who seek fixed © 
return investments, and in institutions which have — 


little interest in financing small business.’®) The 


Council pointed out, “As conventionally meas-— 


ured, corporate profits before and after taxes 
average more than 20 per cent below their 1948 
levels, while the gross national product dropped 
less than 2% and wholesale prices less than 


*) Ibid., p. 94. 
8) Ibid., p. 90. 
2) Tbid., “p.- 91% 
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77%.*°) By comparison, net farm income declined 
187% but wages and income of the non-farm self- 
employed increased. This decline indicates how 
variable and vulnerable profits are. 

Another important fact commonly ignored is 
that the share of “profits” received by the owners 
(stockholders) was small in the postwar years, 
averaging only about 38% of profits after taxes, 
as compared to 59% in the three prewar years 
and 69% in 1929. As a share of total personal 
income, dividends in 1929 accounted for 6.8% ; 
in 1939, 5.2%; and 3.9% in 1949. When ad- 
justed for changes in the purchasing power of the 
dividend dollar, the stockholders received about 


tt7 


507, in terms of the 1929 dollar, of what they 
received in 1929. 

Also ignored is the fact that federal govern- 
ment took a much larger share of profits than the 
stockholders, receiving in 1949 $10.9 billion in 
taxes as compared to $8.4 billion of dividends. 
It should be noted that the federal government, 
because of double taxation of corporate earnings, 
taxes away most of the dividends received by the 
“rich” stockholders. The federal government, 
therefore, was the one who received the lion’s 
share of the “high” profits of the postwar period. 

Fr, Epw. As KELLER, GS:C: 
University of Notre Dame 


TOWARD THE EMANCIPATION 
OF LABOR 


T is a grand scheme has been devised to pro- 

cure for the masses what is called ‘Social Se- 
curity.” It is, as it were, a final effort to procure 
for the wage-workers what has been denied them 
by the existing social and economic system, relief 
from the vagaries of economic conditions over 
which they exercise no influence. Evidently it is 
the purpose of the policy to shield them from pau- 
petization, to which so many workingmen have 
been exposed through unemployment, the results 
of accidents, sickness, and forced retirement from 
work, not to speak of old age. But it remains for 
experience to prove that higher wages and greater 
security will suffice to satisfy for always the hu- 
man craving for realization of a man’s nobler 
faculties, the desire to create, and to have and to 
hold the fruits of his endeavor and toil as his 
own. The serf, not to speak of the slave, had se- 
curity; he even possessed property, but he was not 
its owner, and for the security which he enjoyed 
-and which obliged the master to provide for him 
when crops had failed, he paid dearly in other 
values. Similarly, “Social Security” will, provided 
no great world-wide economic catastrophe over- 
takes us, prove beneficial to individuals and the 
nation in a sense. But the workingman will be 
left in the social and economic position to which 
the capitalism of the nineteenth century has as- 
signed him, that of a propertyless proletarian, de- 
pendent on others for the right and the possibility 
to work, a flesh and blood auxiliary to a machine. 


oe0)) [bid., pieot. 


When, sixty years ago, social insurance was ac- 
cepted as a necessary reform by those who were 
seeking to pacify the discontented masses, the 
members of the Christian Social School of Austria 
refused to acknowledge that the “new deal” of 
those days constituted a true reformation. They 
admitted the immediate need of the State aiding 
the sorely oppressed workers by such means as 
accident, sickness, unemployment and old-age in- 
surance; but they pointed out, at the same time, 
that the wage-workers would nevertheless remain 
an amorphous, propertyless mass, and hence 
would retain an a-social attitude. Karl von 
Vogelsang, the leader of this movement, on his 
part contended that workingmen should be in- 
carnated in the industry in which their “capital”, 
brains and brawn, was invested. Vogelsang be- 
lieved in other words, that the existing wage- 
nexus between employers and workers must give 
way to a system which takes into account the hu- 
man desire for a man to be more than a well- 
oiled cog in a piece of machinery that grinds out 
grist or rubble automatically. 

None of the New Deals can be the last word 
of reform, because at best they tell the workets: 
“As things are there is little possibility for you 
to become an owner of productive property, inde- 
pendent. We can do nothing for you in this re- 
gard. But we promise you a high wage and all 
kinds of insurance, in order that the vissicitudes 
of life and your occupation may not fall too 
heavily on you. We will relieve you in fact of 
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many responsibilities in order that you may use 
your income to provide the joys and comforts of 
life.’ And the masses cry: “Amen, amen!” 

The present intoxication will not, however, 
last. Things will come to pass that must in- 
evitably lead the masses to consider next steps. 
In Great Britain, for instance, even nationaliza- 
tion is not believed final. A front-page editorial 
in the New Statesman and Nation, of London, re- 
cently discussed nothing less than “The Next 
Stage of Socialism,” which is this: “In order to 
move forward from the present Welfare State, 
a Keynesian variant of capitalism, to a teal So- 
cialist society, we must be prepared to plan the 
distribution of the national income.” The diffi- 
culties in the way of achievement of this policy 
are admitted. “It is a good deal easier to nation- 
alize an industry by Act of Parliament,” the edi- 
torial states, ‘‘than it is to ‘socialize’ either wages 
or profits.” But, British labor is told, it must set 
its hand to this task.*) 

In “An Open Letter to Any Trade Unionist,” 
published earlier in the present year in the Week- 
ly Register, which was founded to promote the 
views of British distributists, the editor on his part 
argues that although wage-earners, thanks to the 
trade unions, are in a much stronger position in 
their relation with others, “‘their status remains the 
same and the balance of nature’s economy has not 
been adjusted.”*) After the successes won by 
labor in Great Britain by the beginning of the 
century, the policy should have been “to convert 
capitalist industry, not into State industry but into 
a cooperative industry in which there was a frame- 
work of partnership and profit-sharing right 
through each firm.” If practical encouragement 
had been given to wage-earners, who desired it, 
to set up on their own account, especially on the 
land...then, the British distributist believes, ‘‘a 
great deal of the present feeling of frustration 
would have been prevented, class discrimination 
would have ceased, and there would have been 
a much more united effort to get done what needs 
doing.” 

Although the development would not, we be- 
lieve, have proceeded quite as smoothly as the 
writer's prediction seems to promise, the fact of 
the remarkable results obtained both in Great 
Britain and our country in the field of cooperation 
points to the possibility of the plan, outlined in the 
distributist review, succeeding. Moreover, it is a 


1) Loe. cit., May 20, 1950. 
2) Loe. cit., Feb. 8, p. 1. London, 1950. 
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question of adopting and promoting the policy 
referred to, or to go over to national socialism. 
Socialization of the means of production will 
threaten and overtake us if the laboring masses 
are denied the possibility to exercise their influ- 
ence on production and distribution. The work- 
ers must feel that their wage and an insurance 
policy are not their only stake in the economic 
order and in society. They must share in the 
responsibility that comes with property, made to 
serve the welfare of individuals and the common 
good. 

If this conviction is not translated into policy, 
what path will labor pursue to participate in the 
benefits of a rising civilization without fighting for 
every advantage to be gained? It cannot rest con- 
tent to perpetuate present conditions, a state of 
chronic feuds between capital and labor. In 
Great Britain the Labor Party has substituted 
state functionaries for capitalist owners while the 
status of the wage-workers has remained un- 
changed. So what has been accomplished is this: 
Instead of individualistic capitalism there is state 
socialism, which has never yet proved a blessing 
for any people, because it is not a cure for Cap- 
italism. In spite of his leaning towards State So- 
cialism, Henry Wallace, while Secretary of Agri- 
culture, stated: 

“But if governmental capital should complete- 
ly replace private capital, and farmers and work- 
ers should find themselves in charge of the Govy- 
ernment (which they never would, Ed., SJR), 
they would begin to wonder if their thoughts and 
words were not in danger of being controlled by 
the Government .. .”’*) 

In the book from which this statement is quot- 
ed, Mr. Wallace published a long excerpt from 
a volume by the Irish poet and philosopher, 
George William Russell, who said ster alia: 
“Men no more will be content under rulers of 
industry they do not elect themselves than they 
were under political rulers claiming their obedi- 
ence in the name of God. They will not for 
long labor in industries where they have no pow- 
er to fix the conditions of their employment, as 
they were not content with a political system 
which allowed them no power to control legisla- 
tion) 

Socialists and Communists have on hand their 
ready-made answer to the problem here discussed. 
But it is that of a quack-surgeon who kills the 


3) Paths to Plenty. Wash., 1938, p. 34. 
4) Ibid., pp. 39-40, iiss 
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patient by a reckless amputation. There must be 
another way out of the vexing impasse. We must 
leave the blind alley which men were beguiled to 
enter in their haste to build a new civilization. 
Slowly, but quite generally the light is dawning 
on our generation that the workers should not 
continue as propertyless helots. Co-partnerships, 
profit-sharing, representation on boards of major 
industries, organization of cooperative enterprises, 
stock ownership, either by individuals or unions, 
are means that may be employed to lead labor out 
of a condition which sterilizes in all too many 
talents and abilities. One Union has boasted of a 
war-chest of thirty-five million dollars. Were it 
not preferable a large part of this money should 
be used for productive purposes? Housing, for 
instance? 

It were extremely foolish, even dangerous, on 
the other hand, to believe American labor to be 
satisfied with present accomplishments and that 
the prevailing policies will continue indefinitely. 
What is in the leaders’ minds was plainly stated 
by Ralph Helstein, President of the Packing 
House Workers, at the recent national conven- 
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tion, held in St. Paul. The militant, class-con- 
scious speaker, concluded his provocative keynote 
talk with a statement attributed to the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt: 


“I see an America where the workers are really 
(!) free and—through their great unions undom- 
inated by any outside forces, or any dictator with- 
in—can take their proper place at council tables 
with the owners and managers of business— 
where the dignity and security of the working 
man and woman are guaranteed by their own 
strength and fortified by the safeguard of law.” 

This is the vista at the end of the long road 
Labor appears intent to travel. So much is cer- 
tain, we have here what appears to be the last 
phase of the struggle for emancipation of the 
masses, whom the nineteenth century created and 
disinherited. The journey will be anything but 
an excursion to Utopia, reached by riding on 
moon-beams. The realities of the situation will 
repeatedly prove disturbing. Nevertheless, the 
problem, which has cried for solution so long, 
must not be shirked. 

F. P. KENKEL 


Warder’s Review 


A Common Cause 


eoo™ a report on a conference of women en- 
gaged in promoting “equality,” we turned to 
an observation recorded by the late Professor 
James Taft Hatfield, of Northwestern University, 
in his book, ““A Summer in a German Castle’: “It 
is an amiable trait in the German peasant that 
when he puts up a house or a barn he inscribes 
it with his wife’s name as well as his own, reéc- 
ognizing her all-important part in the task of home 
building.” (Italics ours). 

_ German proverbs bear out the thought that the 
housewife’s virtues and character are an important 
factor in the promotion of the welfare of the 
home. “What a wife saves, is as good as what 
the husband earns,’ declares one wise saying. 
Another: ‘Where the wife looks after things, 
bacon grows on the rafters.” 

The proverb also realizes that both, husband 
and wife, need to work in harmony toward the 
same end if they wish to prosper. If either of 
the two is prodigal, the common cause suffers. 


But it does appear, at least from certain maxims, 
that woman’s prodigality was considered more 
ruinous by former generations than was a man’s. 
Several German proverbs express the opinion: “A 
woman can carry from the house in her apron 
more than the man carts in at harvest time.” Still 
another proverb states: “If the hen does not 
scratch as diligently as the rooster, the home can- 
not thrive.’’*) 

The American home would be more secure to- 
day if husband and wife still lived and labored to 
promote the welfare of the family, the home, each 
contributing a full measure of effort and sacrifice 
to what must be for them a common cause. It is 
in fact in the home the wife and mother attains 
to that noble equality which the market place will 
not grant her. It is in the family woman attains 
to dignity, and not in the public forum. And it is 
in vocations that demand of a woman the virtues 
practiced by the mother, the unmarried woman 
may obtain the crown of noblest womanhood. 


) Korte, Sprichworter, Lpzg., 1837., No. 1486, 1485, 
2753. 
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The Danger of Over-abundance 


T is related that on a certain occasion some of 

the wise men of ancient Greece had met and 
were discussing problems of common interest. 
Among others the question arose, “which is the 
best and happiest home?’—Solon declared the 
best to be the one where money was made with- 
out injustice, kept without fear and spent with- 
out regret. 

Others, such as Bias, Thales and Kleobulus be- 
lieved the goodness and happiness of a home to 
depend on certain virtues of the father; none re- 
ferred to the mother who played a minor role in 
the Greek family life. Of particular interest, how- 
ever, at this time of “high living” is the opinion 
expressed by Pittakos: 

“That home seems to me the best where nothing 
superfluous is to be found and where nothing 
necessary is lacking.” 

A sound middle-class policy, well suited to the 
promotion of the welfare of families and society. 
Let this policy be observed generally, and much 
will have been accomplished to secure both the 
good of the family and the common good. Un- 
licensed luxury, on the other hand, demoralizes 
individuals and the people. The “Social Secur- 
ity” now contemplated and in course of develop- 
ment is born of the fear that our vaunted high 
standard of living will result in the inability of a 
large number, or even the majority of the people 
to provide for themselves, no matter how large 
the income received by them in the shape of wages 
or salaries may be. “Social Security’, conceived 
in haste to satisfy the cry of the mass for a greater 
share of the wealth they help to produce, is a 
tacit invitation extended to the people to indulge 
their taste for luxuries and pleasure. As always, 
indulgence in luxuries by some of the people cre- 
ates problems of poverty and want for others. Our 
slums and the destitution their inhabitants suffer 
are the result in part of misdirected production 
and misdirected consumption, the use of capital 
for purposes which are by no means conducive to 
good morals. Huge sums are spent not alone to 
manufacture but also to advertise and distribute 
wares that are neither conducive to the health or 
the happiness of the people. How many homes 
could have been built or reconstructed with the 
many millions of dollars wasted on advertising 
what deserves no recommendation? Or from the 
profits obtained by the distributors of whiskey, 
some of whom conduct rackets? 

Because the larger economic problems are be- 
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ing fought over in the political arena, and there- 
fore fiercely discussed in the press and on the 
forum, most people appear to believe that if we 


were rid of big corporations, curbed profiteering 
and held in check John Lewis and those unions 1n- ~ 


clined to abuse their power, the Golden Age could 
be re-inaugurated. 


There are those, in fact, who argue that a more 
equal distribution of income would make every-_ 


body happy. However desirable the observance 
of this policy, advocated by Leo XIII, would be, 
increased income alone by no means suffices to 
make of us a more contented or a happier people. 
The prosperity we have enjoyed has not set our 
feet on the road to noble living; on the contrary 
morals have been lowered and the hunger for 
the things that satisfy man’s baser instincts is prov- 
ing almost insatiable. 


"Education” No Anti-Red Panacea 


OMETIME early in the present year, the Los 

Angeles Sentinel published an editorial in sup- 
port of ‘Federal Aid to Education,” basing its 
contentions on the danger threatening from Com- 
munism. “The greatest safeguard against Com- 
munism in the United States is education,” 
article says. “An alert and educated America is 
the main defeat to any effort on the part of propa- 
gandists and Red fifth columnists to either in- 
filterate or invade this country.’ In order to pre- 
pare our citizens against any such invasion, “the 
public schools form our first line of attack,” it is 
claimed. And this is said irrespective of the fact 


that the country’s morals, reflected in crime sta- _ 


tistics and newspaper headlines, do not warrant 
the assumption the Sentinel advances. This, how- 
ever, is true, we must not postpone the defense, 
but be prepared to meet Communism on all fronts 
and at all times. However, the Sentinel’s declara- 
tion, “If we are educationally equipped, our at- 
tacking strength will serve as our protection,” 
savors of an ideology developed in what Thomas 
Carlyle called “the withered eighteenth century.” 

If “education” of the kind dispensed in public 
schools today is assumed able to produce men 
immune against the temptations of Communism, 
how will the writer explain the phenomenon that 
our convicted Reds are men possessed of excep- 
tionally high standards of education? Did our 
colleges pervert them from the straight course 
they were taught to follow in the primary schools? 
Or do not perhaps both institutions suffer from 
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the same shortcoming, which is the neglect to 
inculcate standards of conduct rooted in eternal 
and immutable laws, which men must obey at 
evety risk to themselves, because they are ordained 
by the Supreme Lawgiver. The State is, however, 
incapable of giving men back this conviction, al- 
though it could aid in doing so, but will not for 
fear of those who demand “separation of Church 
and State.” 

It is quite true, what was recently stated edi- 
torially in the Ir7sh Rosary: “The great calamity of 
today is, that while people recognize there are so 
many social evils that ought to be remedied, State 
Authority in many countries is unable to remedy 
those evils, because it has drifted from the founda- 
tion of principles of Christianity which are the 
radical remedies for these evils.” It must be con- 
sidered a tragedy that the public school system of 
our country has lost its bearings and is dragging 
its anchors. Hence these schools are not inculcat- 
ing their pupils with the firm convictions of right 
and wrong which men need today more than ever. 
No amount of Federal Aid could remedy this situ- 
ation. In fact, federal intrusion into this field 
might before long make matters worse confound- 
ed, inasmuch as Washington might espouse doc- 
trines which would lead the younger generation 
still further astray. 


Catholicism and Liberty 


ae editorial, published in the Irish Rosary, 
sets forth the contention: 

“There is a profound principle in Catholic doc- 
trine making for personal liberty. That is why 
nations moulded by Catholicism are animated 
with such a sense of personal liberty. And it is 
this profound principle in Catholic doctrine mak- 
ing for personal liberty that gave birth to Euro- 
pean political society, with its constitution of rep- 
resentative institutions and its representative sys- 
tem of Government.” 

Unfortunately there are Catholics upon whom 
the myth that such things as liberty, fraternity and 
democracy were unknown prior to modern times 
still has a hold. They would not know how to 
explain the historical fact that true liberty was so 
often in the course of Christian centuries fought 
for and protected by peasants and craftsmen. 

England opposed Napoleon Bonaparte largely 
by subsidizing his enemies on the continent and 
using its fleet to blockade the shores of all Europe. 
It was the Catholic people of the Tyrol rose to 
attack him in their own country, and it was in 
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Spain his best troops suffered such heavy losses 
in the guerilla war the Spaniards waged against 
his armies, that contemporary historians attribute 
the failure of the Emperor’s Russian campaign in 
large part to the reduced quality of the troops 
who had suffered so heavily in the Iberian cam- 
paign. The Swiss Republic, now five hundred 
years old, whose fate at one time was decided 
by Saint Nicholas of Flue, is but one proof of 
many for the statement quoted from the review 
referred to. 

At this year’s convention of the Packinghouse 
Workers, a CIO leader, Mr. Fullerton Fuller, de- 
clared: 

“We in CIO appreciate that men can meet as 
brothers, regardless of their race, creed or color.” 

What he did not say is this: We owe, what 
we accept as self-understood, the right to meet, 
to deliberate, promote mutual help and under- 
standing, to that one great power, Christianity 
which, fostered and protected by the Papacy, has 
defended the rights of man as God-given and im- 
bued men with the conviction that certain funda- 
mental rights must be considered sacred. 

When the Prussian patriots were, in the years 
1809 to 1813, attempting to arouse their people 
to resist the Corsican tyrant, Napoleon, General 
Bliicher, who was to become so famous, is report- 
ed to have said: “I cannot understand why we 
should consider ourselves something less than the 
Spaniards!” Whose example encouraged patriots 
everywhere to throw off the chains Napoleon had 
forged for them. 

Although anti-clericalism had dominated the 
European mind for many decades, when these 
things occurred, prominent contemporaries were 
willing to admit that Pope Pius VII, the Catholic 
Tyrolese and Spaniards had armed Europe's moral 
resistance against Napoleon. 


In a message to the Lucknow University study 
circle, which staged a mock session of the UNO 
Pandit Nehru said: “There is a great deal of talk 
today in India of what is called culture. Culture 
is the high flower of civilization. It contains, as. 
it must, the genius of the race. It contains, or 
should contain, that wider outlook which embraces 
the world and all that the world has achieved. 
If the former is absent, then it becomes weak, 
lacks vitality and tends to become just imitative. 
If the latter is absent, then it is narrow and pa- 
rochial, and tends to become stagnant, cut off, as 
it were, from the advance made in other parts of 
the world.” 
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Contemporary Opinion 


UROPEAN union cannot save Europe. The 
malaise is deeper than that—the conflict 
rages in the soul of Europe—The getting togeth- 
er of men alone cannot save the soul of a civiliza- 
tion unless they return to the roots which nourish 
that civilization. Social legislation, parliamentary 
democracy, rational pursuit of knowledge—these 
are all by-products of a culture which is essentially 
theo-centric, not homo-centric. It is this balance 
and equipoise that saved Europe for two thousand 
years. And now it is upset. As Belloc used to 
say, unless Europe returns to the faith, Europe will 
perish. 
THOMAS SPRINIVASAN 
India 


The jealousy with which modern nations guard 
their industry has seldom been so clearly shown 
as in the wheat agreement between this country 
and the United States. Due to our own incapacity 
or unwillingness to produce wheat, we are obliged 
to spend many millions of pounds in buying it 
abroad, mainly in America. (Even in pre-war 
years, Ireland spent more than £5,000,000 a year 
on wheat and maize alone). It would seem reas- 
onable to expect under these conditions that, as 
buyers, our people should have the right to de- 
mand their supplies in the form most acceptable 
to them and most suitable to their individual and 
national economy. ‘This is not the United States 
viewpoint. Not only is Ireland compelled to buy 
in the American market but to buy commodities 
in the form which best suits American interests. 
This year, for instance, we must buy 4,000 tons 
of flour instead of the equivalent volume of 
wheat—in other words, the employment in the 
Irish milling industry will be reduced by the man- 
power necessary for the processing of this sub-- 
stantial quantity of the essentials of our daily 
bread. In addition, Ireland loses the by-products 
of flour milling though these are of the greatest 
importance to the people in maintaining their 
livestock, on which the present and future sta- 
bility of our system depends. 


The Clare Cham pion") 
Eire 


a) Ireland’s present predicament is the result of 
British capitalism and industrialism, and their influence 
on the flight from the land. Ed. SJR. 


“Today politics is a major interest and activity 
of organized labor. It is no longer incidental in 
nature. It has become so intense that it is virtually 
an ideology, representing a solid front of fervent 
views on major issues by a large segment of the | 
population. The movement has become so large 
that it is a constant threat to the stability which 
has characterized our two-party system. There is 
always the danger that it may become a power- 
ful third party movement, or that it may actually 
capture and use for its own purposes one of the 
major political parties. 

Today, moreover, organized labor has the guid- 
ance of experts. Through the AFL League for 
Political Education and the CIO Political Action 
Committee, it not only has the advice of expert 
staffs, but it has the machinery and money by 
which to make use of their services with effective- 
ness. 

The League for Political Education and the 
PAC are now set up as permanent organizations. 
Their termination in the foreseeable future is most 
unlikely. They are going concerns. They have 
had success. They have the support of top lead- 
ers in the respective AFL and CIO organizations. 
These influences alone will keep them alive a 
long time. 

Labor in Politics) 


Simply to be anti-Communist is not enough— 
even from the point of view of effectiveness in 
the fight against Communism. The Kerenskys 
have always been anti-Communist, but it has not 
prevented them from paving the way to Com- 
munism for all that. 

In post-war Europe there are today broadly 
three types of trade unions, the Communist and 
pro-Communist ones, the Christian trade unions 
and those whose ideology is that of Continental 
social-democracy. That situation obtains, to a 
greater or lesser degree in most parts of the world. 

The British and United States trade union lead- 
ers who, more than anyone else wanted the new 
international and were concerned to stop the 
spread of Communism for their own political rea- 
sons had, therefore, to choose between backing 


1) A pamphlet, publ. by the Natl. Chamber’s Em- 
ployer-employee Relations Division. 
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and building up the Christian trade unions on the 
one hand or the social democratic unions on the 
other. They chose the latter. 


The type of union which the British leaders 
are supporting, and the U.S. trade unions financ- 
ing, all over Europe today was pretty well dis- 
credited by the time the war ended. The story of 
European social-democracy is not a glorious one. 
It would not have mattered much to anyone had 
it died a natural death. 


As a bulwark against Communism it has shown 
itself historically and philosophically to be use- 
less. The social democratic trade unions would 
hardly have survived these difficult post-war 
years without the support they have received from 
outside. 

DoucLas HyDE 
The Weekly Register’) 


It has been the hope of many who believe in 
universal coverage under Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance that this would make it possible for the 
Federal Government to return to the States re- 
sponsibility for public assistance. As the cost of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance increases, this 
movement will become all the stronger. If the 
Federal Government provides a fair floor of 
protection, there is no reason why additional re- 
sponsibility for relief should not be returned to 
the States. However, there are certain things that 
will undoubtedly militate against returning relief 
to the States. The first of these is the assumption 
that the Government must take care of all the 
needs of the aged. 

It is interesting to note that many of the state- 
ments made by government officials assume that 
family responsibility has broken down complete- 
ly; that savings have virtually come to an end and 
that everybody must depend on the Government 
during the last years of their lives. If we have 
reached this state it is too bad for our economic 
way of life. If the Government must do every- 

thing for the aged, if it must give to everybody 
complete protection against all the hazards of 
life, then it will soon take over all of man’s so- 
cial responsibility for this fellow man. When 
that day arrives, we shall have lost all of the free- 
doms; we shall no longer have a free economy, 
and our democratic way of life will be at an end. 


Catholic Charities Review?) 


1) June, 1950, p. 141. ; 
2) Distributive Newspaper and Review. 
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Fragments 


Soe education to counteract the pernicious 
individualism of an industrial society, Most 
Rev. Berry, Bishop of Petersborough said in a bac- 
oe sermon, was and remains, a need of the 
nour. 


Three days before his execution in August, 1946, 
Sir Roger Casement stated in a letter: “Artificial 
and unnatural wars, prompted by greed of power 
are the source of misery, are now destroying man- 
kind.”"—Such is the finalé of the century of Lib- 
eralism and Humanitarianism! 


Some of the basic principles of “the American 
system’ are being hung on the sour apple tree! 
E. T. Fortune, President of the Kansas Farmers 
Union, has declared: “We are living under a /eg- 
islated economy and farmers should get just as 
good treatment from the Government as the rail- 
roads, banks and other businesses.”—It is thus 
the Government is being made into a huge grab- 
bag! 

In his excellent study on “Marxism,” Fr. Cyril 
C. Clump, S.J., states, it “borrowed its economics 
from the nineteenth century school of liberal econ- 
omy in England, and therefore accepted without 
question the characteristic concept of that school— 
the omnipotence of the economic factor in social 
development. 


“Tt was said of Turgot [the French economist } 
that he was filled with an ‘astonished, awful, op- 
pressive sense of the immoral thoughtlessness of 
men; of the heedless, hazardous way in which they 
dealt with things of the greatest moment to them; 
of the immense, incalculable misery which is due 
to this cause’.” 


Kennedy Jones, one of Northcliffe’s henchmen, 
said to John Morley, the scholar-statesman: “You 
left journalism a profession; we have made it a 
branch of commerce.” 


From the Daily Mail, of London: ‘People’s at- 
titude towards illegitimate children has changed 
because of that feeling of war in the air. They 
feel the children are needed to fight.” 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


he onsite Procedure —— Action 


Practice of Social Justice 


N recent months one of the intentions of the 

Apostleship of Prayer was of particular im- 
portance and timeliness, in as much as it was pur- 
posed to promote active Social Justice. The Latin 
text of the General Intention for May, blessed by 
the Holy Father, asks for Justitiae Socialis Exer- 
citatio. Now exercitatio means a practical effort, 
and in this case an honest endeavor to promote 
social justice and thereby remove the causes of 
social discontent. It means an obligation on the 
part of legislators to promote and enforce laws 
that promote the welfare of the family and society. 

The intention reminds us of the words of our 
blessed Lord: “Be ye doers of the word, and not 
hearers only.” 

Unfortunately, many of our people interested 
in the Catholic Social Apostolate have been sat- 
isfied with passing resolutions condemning the 
evil features of our present social and economic 
order. But they neglect to go a step farther and 
put these resolutions into practice. 

Now we have an exhortation from the Holy 
Father to do precisely this—to inscribe the words 
“Practice of Social Justice” on our programs and 
make them the tenor of all resolutions passed by 
our societies devoted to Catholic social service. 

It is opportune at this time to survey what has 
been done in the line of practical social justice 
by Catholic social students of the past. For- 
tunately, practical social work has always been 
the aim and purpose of our Catholic societies de- 
voted to social service. Our own Central Bureau 
long ago realized the need of practical effort along 
this line and therefore opened the well-known St. 
Elizabeth Day Nursery in 1916 which has done 
such effective work. 

The last four Pontiffs have commented extens- 
ively on the duties of the Catholic laity to engage 
in works extending the reign of Social Justice. 
It is worthwhile to recall the distinguishing fea- 
tures of their exhortations along this line. Or- 


ganizations like that of the Central Bureau which 
have labored so unselfishly for these many years 
for the coming of the reign of Social Justice have | 
been distinguished for their practical social serv- — 
ice. 

When we survey this work—especially that of 
the Supreme Pontiffs, we find that their efforts 
for promoting Social Justice were carried on 
courageously. In spite of opposition, especially 
on the part of more favored classes the Pontiffs 
persevered in preaching the doctrine of Social 
Justice for all classes of society. 

Secondly, this apostolate was carried on insist- 
ently. This means that there was no let-up in 
their declarations that the Kingdom of Christ on 
earth demanded equal justice for all. 

Thirdly, this demand for Social Justice was car- 
ried on with conviction. All Catholic appeals to 
Social Justice have as their foundation the teach- 
ing of the gospel, and very often, the very words 
of our blessed Lord himself. 

Fourthly, the exhortations for the practice of 
Social Justice were promoted with charity towards 
all. Both rich and poor, high and low, men of 
all races and classes were to enjoy the benefits 
and blessings of Social Justice. 

Fifth, all exhortations to extend the reign of 
Social Justice have always been in harmony with 
the dictates of sound Christian ethics. It was 
these ethical principles which preserved our 
workers from many pitfalls and which gave to 
the pronouncements of the Supreme Pontiffs 
such strength and practical wisdom. 

It would be well for all those devoted to Cath- 
olic Social Service to realize the full meaning of 
the General Intention of the Apostleship of Pray- 
er recommended to all Catholics. We are not 
only to give lip service to the duty of establishing 
the reign of Christ among all men, but we are 
to engage in the social apostolate which will be 
productive of rich fruits of Christian charity and 
justice. 


FR. ALBERT MUNTSCH, S.J. 


With the efforts to unify the countries of West- 
ern Europe in a confederation in view, a thought- 
ful Swiss observer writes: “Union today is sought 
in such symbols of our civilization as parliament- 
ary buildings, factories and military barracks. All 


of them may be necessary. But as long as they 
are not over-shadowed by the symbol of the cath- 
edrals, it is to be feared that Strassburg (where 


the plan is being promoted by the European Coun- 
cil) will end in fiasco.” 
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World Peace 


Strictures on Peace 


DISTINGUISHED Frenchman has said: “In 

times of degeneration people believe it pos- 
sible to accomplish everything with money.” The 
editor of the Methodist Challenge may possibly 
not be acquainted with this smart saying, but he 
has well illustrated the opinion in a brief com- 
mentary stating: 


“Our State Department wants more money to 
counteract Communism. Our President also wants 
more and more money. Surely the time has come 
for some performance worthy of men in such 
high position, before any more money is request- 
ed. What this nation needs is men, not more 
appropriations. A genuinely large man, courag- 
eous and determined would mean more to the 
State Department than a billion dollars in the 
checking of Communism in Europe and especially 
in Asia. It will take a lot of money to supple- 
ment what we have as head of the State Depart- 
ment. The same can be said of our President 
ney) 

Thus far this policy of our trying to buy even a 
temporary peace for the world cannot be called 
a success. The “cold war’ and the incessant din 
of the war drums were bound to create the im- 
pression that war, “the fell monster, huge and 
fierce of look,’ was hovering over us, ready to 
attack without warning. We did, what an old 
proverb warns against, we painted the devils pic- 
ture on the wall of our house and wonder that 
people should believe it real. Consequently we 
created the situation to which the well informed 
columnist, Marquis Childs, refers in the following 
paragraph of a syndicated article: 

“We are doing little to preserve the peace, if 
it can be preserved . . . In spite of the protestations 
of President Truman and his Secretary of State, 
the impression is apparently spreading outside the 
United States that the policy of this country points 
toward war...” 

Our people’s great mission should be promotion 
of peace. It is quite true, if it does not please a 
- wicked neighbor to keep the peace even the best 
intended efforts in its behalf may fail of their 
noble purpose. But we should have made our 
own the cry: 


“Put up the sword!’ The voice of Christ once 


more 
Speaks, in the pauses of the cannon’s roar... 


1) Loe. cit., Los Angeles, July, p. 13. 
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O men and brother! Let that voice be heard 
War fails, try peace; put up the useless sword!) 


Had our intention failed, we would still stand 
before the world as the champion of Christian 
humanism. As things are today, we appear a 
people long on money and material resources and 
short on ideas. The result of what Morris H. 
Rubin speaks of as “our over-emphasis of military 
preparedness and our under-emphasis of moral 
leadership and _ spiritual concepts in peacemak- 
ing.”’?) 

Shakespeare calls war a “throat-slitting busi- 
ness.’ It is something more terrible, something 
far more worse than this. Cardinal Schuster, 
Archbishop of Milan, who remained in his epis- 
copal city when wat’s ‘‘awful voice the hills and 
forest shook,” not long ago published a syllabus 
on war in the magazine Italia which is as meaning- 
ful as it is concise: 

1. War is such an enormous evil that Pius XI, 
in September, 1938, did not hesitate to offer sol- 
emnly to God his own life in order to spare man- 
kind such a grave punishment. It was his ex- 
treme Papal function. 

2. War has demonstrated what degree of fero- 
city men can reach when irreligiousness, science 
and hatred are combined to accomplish its pur- 
pose. 

3. War, more than a phenomenon of collective 
passion, is generally the fruit of the cold calcula- 
tion of politicians and businessmen without a 
conscience. Modern war is speculation in great 
style upon the blood of the peoples. 

4. The policy of armaments, aimed at keeping 
wat away, is insufficient and dangerous. ‘The 
armament race stiffens the war atmosphere and 
educates the spirits to it. 

5. Against the most refined barbarity towards 
which nations are pushing each other, there is but 
religion in its authentic form—the Catholic 
Church. 

6. Since every weapon for social security has 
proved ineffective, there is no other weapon but 
the moral force of religious conscience which can 
assure peace to the world. 

7. The Catholic Church is the only power which 
once again can soothe the spirits, civilize bar- 
barian minds, protect the rights of the States and 
of individuals, lead men back to Christian civili- 
zation. But it needs the cooperation of the States 


2) Whittier, John G., Disarmament. 
3) The Progressive, July, p. 5 
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themselves because the only moral force of relig- 
ion today seems insufficient. 

We have made much of the common guilt of 
the German people for the atrocities committed 
by the Nazis and their blindly obedient followers. 
We prided ourselves, at the same time, on the 
independence of thought and action possessed by 
the American people. Very well; but we must 
not, therefore, forget either the sins our leaders 
have been guilty of. As by the use of the atomic 
bomb in Japan and insistence on Unconditional 
Surrender in Europe, called “‘a formula of political 
bankruptcy.” Do we accept responsibility for 
them ? 

Shortly before Versailles, in 1919, Woodrow 
Wilson, in the spirit of conceit exhibited by him 
on numerous occasions, said he would never tol- 
erate results from the coming Peace Conference, 
“such as those brought forth by the Congress of 


Mutual Aid 


Recommend Parish Credit Unions 


1s the course of a provincial Credit Union 
Drive conducted in Nova Scotia in the spring 
of this year, Most Rev. A. B. Leverman, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Halifax, issued a statement commend- 
ing the efforts to spread cooperation. Only those, 
he wrote, who have lived in the midst of the needs 
of the people for years and have learned to suffer 
and sympathize with them can understand the 
deep yearning for a solution of the tragic, material 
plight of all too many. It was in this regard the 
Bishop said “the cooperative movement is a prac- 
tical application of the encyclical letters of the 
illustrious Popes, Pius XI and Pius XII. They 
layed down the broad fundamental principles upon 
which the reconstruction of the Social Order could 
be built. They left the rest to the inspiration and 
zeal of others to apply them.” 


With the aims and efforts of the Nova Scotia 
Credit Union League particularly in mind, Bishop 
Leverman wrote: 

“A clarion call rings out to the people of Nova 
Scotia. A Provincial Drive for Credit Unions is 
for you, you in the glens and in the vales, you 
in the towns and cities, in the hills and in the 
villages, in the mines and factories. I say to you 
march! Too long have our people suffered from 
economic distress. Here is the solution for many 
social, cultural and economic problems. March! 
I heartily endorse and recommend the Co-operative 
Movement in its noble effort to establish a strong- 
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Vienna!’ Europe enjoyed almost fifty years of 
peace after the diplomats of the Napoleonic era 
had completed their task. Versailles, on the other 
hand, is the prelude to fifty, or perhaps even a 
hundred years of revolutions and wars. And al- 
though Tallyrand, Metternich, Castlereigh, “E 
tutti quanti,” were by no means ideal statesmen, 
none was guilty of a “snap decision,” such as that 
President Roosevelt is said to have reached re- 
garding the demand for unconditional surrender, 
“in order to make the Casablanca conference news- 
worthy.” *) 

Because our record for statesmanship is not 
above criticism and even suspicion, other peoples 
will not be inclined to take for granted that we 
are faultless champions of world peace, unless we 
make a serious attempt to deserve to be called 
just that. Our role should be to champion peace 
intelligently and wholeheartedly. 


er and more vigorous credit union movement for 
the people of Nova Scotia.” 

Similarly, Most Rev. John R. MacDonald, Co- 
adjutor Bishop of Antigonish, N. S., also endorsed 
the movement. “I commend this Campaign to 
your consideration,” his letter states, “and sug- 
gest that you give support in whatever way you 
deem proper, to the local committees promoting 
Ite 

“The Credit Union Movement was inaugurated 
and is constantly being promoted, in Nova Scotia, 
by the Extension Department of St. Francis Xa- 
vier University (at Antigonish). It deserves our 
commendation and encouragement.” 

A campaign to promote Parish Credit Unions 
was inaugurated sometime last winter in the 
Archdiocese of San Antonio. In the course of a 
few months twenty Parish Credit Unions were 
founded, some of them for Mexicans. At present 
the Central Committee is consolidating the exist- 
ing organization instead of adding still others to 
those in operation. The Archbishop of St. An- 
tonio has favored the organization of Credit 
Unions and lent the development his support. 

We wish again to call attention to the opinion 
expressed by Raiffeisen, the founder of the move- 
ment, that the Credit Union flourishes best when 
planted in the shadow of the church tower. Which 


£) Auerbach. War Guilt and Unconditional Sur- 
render. The New Leader June 24, p. 23. 


does not mean it is, therefor, a church or relig- 
ious institution. Not at all. If Credit Unions are 
to be something more, something better than an 
institution of a plutocracy in miniature size, its 
members and officers must be imbued by higher 
motives, motives of a Christian nature. Coopera- 
tion will go the way of labor unionism if it neg- 
lects to inculcate in members the saving principles 
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of Christian solidarity and to look to Christian 
ethics for guidance. The Guilds of former times 
were so successful, not because they were timely 
and met with a popular reception; they were fre- 
quently bitterly opposed and even suppressed, but 
because they were guided by sound principles, 
among which that of service to the common good 
was preeminent. 


Workers’ Welfare 


Laborers, Stevedores and Lumberjacks 
Organize Cooperatives 


AVA years prior to the first World War 
Italian laborers joined hands to engage co- 
operatively in constructing railroad embankments, 
digging canals and building other enterprises of 
a similar nature. These lowly men put their trust 
in a tried principle and succeeded. We have not, 
however, been able to learn how this cooperative 
fared under Fascism or whether it survived the 
debacle Italy suffered on account of the second 
World War. But we do know other groups of 
workers, economically not more favorably situ- 
ated than the Italian common laborers referred 
to, have more recently had recourse to coopera- 
tion with the intention of promoting their wel- 
fare. 

In Grimsby, in England, somewhat over a year 
ago, the members of a branch of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union decided to collect 
£1500 capital with the intention of forming a 
cooperative society and to engage in loading and 
unloading ships. By contributing either two shil- 
lings six pence or five shillings weekly to the fund 
these men succeeded to raise the sum thought 
necessary to carry on. More recently London 
stevedores have decided to break the vicious circle 
in which labor moves in the capitalistic order and 
to seek economic independence as did the founders 
of the guilds of medieval days. According to the 
Catholic Times, of London, this group of work- 
ers has determined “‘to set up its own master steve- 
dores’ firm (!) to be run on a co-operative basis.” 

The article goes on to say: 

“Mr. H. F. Whitewood, who originated the 
scheme states that it is proposed to start with 
1,250 members, each owning four £1 shares. The 
new firm will appoint its own agents in some of 
the docks, and since many intending members 
have contacts with shipping owners, it is hoped 
that contracts will be forthcoming.” 


This new co-operative venture will not, it is 
said, prevent its members from being at the same 
time members of the National Amalgamated 
Stevedores’ and Dockers’ Union, nor is there any- 
thing in it that conflicts with the Dock Labor 
Scheme. But its advantages are obvious. The 
editorial states in this regard: 

“Members will at once achieve a measure of in- 
dependence and, while still being in a position to 
work for a wage, will have a real incentive to go 
out and find work—some of it “dirty” cargoes 
over which so many wage disputes have arisen— 
and thus gradually a feeling of greater content- 
ment may become evident in the docks.” 

In addition, we learn from the Catholic Worker, 
published at Melbourne, Australia, that two 
branches of the Waterside Workers’ Federation 
in the port area had formed “cooperative steve- 
doring companies.” These cooperatives will com- 
pete with existing stevedoring companies, and 
after paying wages, profits will be paid into 
branch funds and dispensed as the rank and file 
decides, probably in the form of a quarterly divi- 
dend. Membership in the union automatically 
means patticipation in the cooperative. In con- 
gratulating the Melbourne and Geelong warf- 
laborers for having inaugurated this venture the 
Catholic Worker writes, that on top of the things 
already achieved, such as good wages, shorter 
hours and better working conditions, the steve- 
dores now want something better. “The thing 
they want,” the writer states, “is dignity,” and 
“real dignity,” he adds, “can, in the industrial 
sphere, only be achieved through property.” 

At the same time there has been operating in 
Quebec a co-operative referred to in the Maritime 
Cooperator, of Antigonish, N. S., as “unique,” 
and it is that, in fact. Inasmuch as no less than 
twenty-two logging camps in the French-Canadian 
Province have been operated cooperatively during 
the past winter. Men, whom we call lumber- 
jacks, elect their own wood bosses, operate their 
own dining halls, hire their own help and agree 
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on their own rate of pay. Profits accruing from 
the operations are shared cooperatively among the 
men. It is furthermore noteworthy that this year 
a number of schools were conducted for the pur- 
pose of training men in the operation of these 
cooperative lumber camps. The owners of timber 
tracts are, therefore, no longer the employers of 
the loggers; they deal with the cooperative and 
arrange with its officers the details of the con- 
tract for the cutting of the timber to be marketed. 


Rural Problems 
Steel and Tron on the Farm 


- his boyhood days the editor of S/R still saw 
in use on farms at harvest time the cradle, 
constructed entirely of wood, the blade of the 
scythe excepted. While the plow share was made 
of steel or iron all other parts of this instrument 
of agriculture were of hardwood. Iron had its 
part in the construction of a farm wagon, but its 
use was restricted. Wood went even into the 
construction of the early harvesters. Today steel 
has almost driven wood out of the farm machin- 
ery shed. 

According to Steel Facts, for June, more than 
90% of the total weight of a certain grain com- 
bine represents iron and steel. More than 590,000 
combines are on American farms at this time, ac- 
cording to a Department of Agriculture Report. 
This figure compares with 190,000 combines on 
farms in 1940. Assuming the machines to be of 
average weight, approximately one million addi- 
tional tons of steel has gone into service on farms 
in combines alone during the past ten years. 

Shipments of steel used in agriculture have 
averaged, in the past decade, over one million tons 
annually, including the steel going into tractors 
and the steel products farmers buy from jobbers, 
dealers and distributors. More than 80% of this 
tonnage has gone into farm machinery in recent 
years. Shipments for use in agriculture have in- 
creased each year since the end of the war, cul- 
minating in 1% million tons of steel products in 
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Taking into account the development of coop- 
eration, which has proven itself far more adaptable 
to conditions than appeared for a long time, it 
becomes evident that we are face to face with an 
institution capable of aiding in the reformation 
of society, provided the movement is guided by — 
the principle which animated the Guilds, that not — 
profit but the welfare of men and society is the 
purpose of our economic actions. 


1949, a record which proves agriculture the ninth 
largest steel consuming industry. The Iron and 
Steel Institute, from which Stee/ Facts emanates, 
declares the increasing flow of steel to farms in 
the past decade to about coincide with the re- 
ported gains in machinized farming throughout 
this country. 

“Machinized farming,” we are told, “depends 
largely on tractors. In 1949, 563 tons of steel 
went into the manufacture of these machines for 
both farm and industrial use. Normally more than 
90% of the tractors shipped by manufacturers go 
to farms, according to Department of Commerce 
Report. More than 3,500,000 tractors of all types 
are now used in agriculture in the United States, 
compared with 1,545,000 in 1940.” 

Thus, one of the outstanding characteristics of 
industrialism is realized: The substitution of inor- 
ganic materials, in this case iron ore, for organic 
products, such as wood. Some time in the future 
people may remember that trees grow unattended 
and that land covered with forest may yield 
timber through the centuries. Iron ore, on the 
other hand, may be mined just once, and the 
stores that we know of are limited. Hence, iron 
will become dearer, because scarcer and more 
difficult to mine, and this inevitable change will 
make itself felt in the prices of all steel products. 
Even now steel mills are obtaining a part of their 
supply of iron ore from Venezuela and other 
foreign countries. 


In Foreign Agriculture, published by the U. S. 
D. A. at Washington, a Dutch writer states: 

“Tt is a well-known fact that there is a tendency 
—not only in the Netherlands but throughout the 
world—toward a balancing of wages and prices 
at the cost of agriculture. In other words towards 


a manipulation of farm prices in favor of the 
industrial workers’ wages.” 

In order that this tendency may not bear too 
heavily on the farmer and ruin agriculture, gov- 
ernments, including our own, have recourse to 
subsidies. The whole thing is a vicious circle 
from which escape will be difficult. 


SOCIAL 


Catholic Social Action 


Fok three days, from August 11-13, there will 

be held in New York City the Seventy-eighth 
Annual Convention of the Catholic Total Absti- 
nence Union of America. The opening Mass will 
be celebrated in St. Patrick’s Cathedral on the 
morning of August 12; on the following day, 
Sunday, the delegates will attend the Communion 
Mass and the Communion Breakfast-lunch to be 
served in Hotel Shelton. 


Business meetings will be held Friday night, August 
11th, and on the 12th both in the forenoon and after- 
noon. 


ROM the 19th to the 27th of August Pax Ro- 

mana, the international movement that links 
Catholic students and graduates throughout the 
world, will hold its Congress at Amsterdam. Im- 
mediately after this event there will follow a pil- 
grimage to Rome. 

The Congress is held every three years and delegates 
this year are expected from forty countries including the 
missionary countries. A special invitation to attend 
the Congress has been extended to students and gradu- 
ates of countries such as Africa, India, etc., who are 
now studying in Europe. 


Ay ORE than three-hundred representatives of 

Catholic ‘movie show” organizations have 
met in Rome. High officials of the Vatican at- 
tended the meetings, presided over by Fr. Jean 
Bernard and Dr. Andre Ruszwoski, President and 
Secretary respectively of the International Office 
of the Cinema. Signor Luigi Gedda, head of the 
Italian Catholic Action and also of the Italian 
Catholic Cinema Centre, which passes judgment 
on all films shown in Italy, told the delegates in 
an address of welcome that they must interpret 
the results of the Congress into “‘positive actions” 
when they return to their own countries. 

Giulio Andreotti, Italian Under-Secretary of State 
and head of the Italian Film Censorship Board, said 
that the Congress should remember that censorship was 
not enough. ‘‘Catholic experts on the cinema,” he said, 
“must not consider their proper duty exhausted with 
the application of censorship, but they must make pos- 
sible the realization of a large number of films exalt- 
ing the moral values of the individual.” 


Foe four days Paris has witnessed a peaceful 
invasion, when an atmy of seventy thousand 
young people descended on the city from farms 
in all parts of France,” the Tablet, of London, re- 
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ports. “Arriving in thirty-five special trains and 
hundreds of cars and buses, they came to celebrate 
the twentieth anniversary of the foundation of 
the Jeunesse Agricole Chretienne, the Young 
Christian Farmers. 


Their convention, one of the largest ever held 
here, was attended by Cardinal Roques and Car- 
dinal Lienart; Msgr. Roncalli, the Nuncio; the 
Archbishop of Paris; and forty-five other Bishops. 
The Government was also well represented. 

To house the delegates a huge camp was built at 
Issy-les-Moulineaux, in the Paris suburbs, where ten 
thousand of them slept in tents. Others were housed 
in schools, convents and private homes. The attendance 
was so great that many of the events had to be held 
in the Parc des Princess stadium, the largest in Paris. 
At the closing Mass it took 120 priests to distribute 
Holy Communion. 


jeune in 1890 by a country pastor, Fr. 
Mallaerts, the Belgian Boerenbund, has now 
observed the Sixtieth Anniversary of its existence. 
More than ten-thousand farmers came to Louvain 
from all parts of the country to participate in 
the event. Cardinal van Roey, Archbishop of 
Malines, together with other bishops and repre- 
sentatives of Government, also honored the occa- 
sion. 
The Pope addressed a letter to the federation, which 
now consists of some 100,000 farmers and 90,000 


farm-women, expressing both his recognition of their 
efforts and his felicitations for the future. 


Personalia 


eee members of the faculty of the Catholic 
University of America have been awarded the 
Pontifical Medal Bene Merentz: Right Rev. Don- 
ald MacLean, Professor of social and international 
ethics; Rev. Dr. Cornelius J. Connolly, Professor 
of anthropology, and Dr. Nelson Rice, Professor 
of mathematics. 


Monsignor MacLean will spend the summer in 
Europe, where he will participate in several conferences 
and congresses after his visit to Rome. Msgr. Mac- 
Lean will attend sessions of the UNESCO at Geneva 
and also the meetings of the Semazne Sociale of France. 
He will, furthermore, be on the program of the third 
international conference to be conducted by the Inter- 
national Bar Association, which meets in London 
towards the end of July. Msgr. MacLean will, on this 
occasion, read a paper on ‘The Higher Law and the 
National Economy.” Inasmuch as he has co-operated 
in the drafting of two reports on ‘Codification and 
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Development of International Law,” and “Jurisprudence 
and Recognition of Divorce” under international law, 
he will also participate as official American delegate in 
the sessions of the World Congress on International 
Law, to be held at Copenhagen, August 27th to Sep- 
tember 2nd, at which these reports will be presented. 


j Bice to trump the card played by Sena- 
tor Chavez of New Mexico, when he attacked 
Mr. Louis Budenz, the graduating class of Ford- 
ham College, in a poll conducted by the Ram, 
under-graduate weekly, voted the maligned mem- 
ber of Fordham’s faculty the “favorite person- 
ality in the news.” 


Mr. Budenz is an assistant professor of economics 
in Fordham College conducted by the Society of Jesus. 


Cooperation 


XPERIMENTS in cooperative-farming are 

frequent in Saskatchewan. A recent report 
states that a small group of people had incor- 
porated the North Star Cooperative Farm, lo- 
cated at Hudson Bay. ‘The little organization 
has exactly five members, three men and the 
wives of two, the third being unmarried. 

This family group has been working together for 
some time, but has now organized a cooperative to pro- 
vide a business basis on which its members can estab- 
lish a permanent work program. They are pooling their 
land, live stock and equipment. The enterprize now 
owns eight hundred actes, some three hundred under 
cultivation. Another parcel of land is held under 
lease. 


Ee growers in County Waterford, South 

Kilkenny, and East Tipperary have formed a 
cooperative which even at the beginning was able 
to market the products of about six-hundred acres 
of apple-orchards. The organization proposes to 
provide its own storage and preserving accommo- 
dation, where the fruit will be preserved in gas 
under the most up-to-date conditions, and made 
available, according to variety, well into the fol- 
lowing year. 


Modern equipment for the spraying and protection 
of the orchards will be provided by the organization, 
and an appropriate minimum charge will be made on 
the growers for the services rendered. The storage 
plant is located at Dungarvan. Great hopes are en- 
tettained regarding the results of the enterprize. A 
newspaper account states: Experts who have examined 
the plan expect it to be a complete success, and, they 
hope, a highly important movement to convert fruit 
gtowing into a national industry has been set in mo- 
tion. 


Cost of Living 
UNG to the latest revision of the Penn- 


sylvania cost-of-living budget for an employed | 


woman, an estimated $1,777 annually was neces- 
sary as of November 1949 to buy the goods and 
services allowed and an additional $344 to meet 


tax obligations and to provide modest savings for || 


emergency spending and private insurance. 


The total annual cost of the budget, based on mini- 
mum adequate requirements for healthful living, was 
$2,121 as of November 1949. 


Nationalization 


De to the results of the election, held in Feb- 
ruary, which curtailed the plans of the Brit- 
ish Labor Party, its leaders are beginning to re- 
alize, it is said, the effective limits of nationaliza- 


tion as a panacea, and to recognize that the~ 


consumer is just as important politically as the 
producer. This is why it is coming to the con- 
clusion that Co-operative ideas and methods may 
have as big a role to play in democratic Socialism 
as nationalized Boards. This change is welcomed 
by the New Statesman, which states: 


“By recognizing that William Morris, who detested 
State centralism, had as true—and as partial— a vision 
of Socialism as the Webbs, who revelled in it, the Labor 
Party is making itself able to narrow the gap which had 
begun to separate it from sections of the working class. 
A readiness to distinguish means from ends, and to ex- 
periment with a variety of forms of common owner- 
ship and public control, is a sign not of retreat but of 
renewed vigor.” 


Conscription 


pee National Grange has voiced opposition 
to any plan for actively continuing peacetime 
conscription for the armed forces. Testifying 
before the House Military Services Committee on 
amending the Selective Service Act of 1948, J. T. 
Sanders, Legislative Counsel for the National 
Grange, said that it would be unwise to give the 
military a compulsory grip on citizens in time 
of peace. He stated in part: “As long as we 
have peacetime selective service or military train- 
ing laws on our statute books, there will always 
be the temptation to fall back on them.” 
Mr. Sanders further stated that the Grange believes 
that a small standing force would be the best measure 
for security at this time, but that this force should be 


backed up with a program for mobilizing manpower 
and industrial strength quickly in case of war. To this 
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end, the Grange spokesman said that his organization 
did approve of a standing law under which registrants 
could be classified, but added that the President should 
not be empowered to call them into service without 
Congressional consent at the time of the emergency. 


A New Housing Problem 


\WOas ees was evident to anyone, who has had 

the opportunity to observe the homes built 
to relieve the existing housing shortage, that the 
cottages offered insufficient room to a growing 
family, is now born out the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics which says: 

Many American families are becoming too large for 
the houses now under construction. The birth rate, the 
Bureau says, has remained at or near record highs dur- 
ing the past few years; many families are now having 
two, three or even four children instead of only one 


child as in the 1930’s. Two and three-bedroom houses 
ate not geared to this sort of family. 


Stateism 


AN Islandic woman has again proven the ten- 

dency of her sex to go to extremes, once 
conservative traditions have been cast aside. A 
member of Iceland’s Althing (the world’s oldest 
parliament), a woman recently elected to this 
body, has introduced four bills. The first pro- 
poses a luxury tax on home owners who have 
excess space or unused rooms in their houses, the 
tax money to be used as a fund from which pros- 
pective builders of homes can draw to supplement 
their costs. Her second bill provides for increased 
tax exemptions for women who because of out- 
side jobs must have hired help. 

The third bill calls for separate filing of income tax 
reports by married couples in place of the joint-return 
system now in use, and the fourth bill would set up 
a national corps of household workers to be paid a 
fixed salary from the government and a smaller sum 
by their immediate employers. 


Industrial "Learners” 


ah meet the needs of industry for semi-skilled 
workers, there has been introduced a new 
category of workers, “the learners.” According 
to an official report “special learner certificates” 
are issued authorizing the employment of learners 
at hourly wage rates below the new 75-cent mint- 
mum provided by the amended Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. Permits were issued to 743 establish- 
ments in various industries, such as the hosiery, 


ile 


glove, knitted wear, independent telephones, 
cigar, show, clothing, etc., the U. S. Labor Depart- 
ment’s Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Di- 
vision has announced. 


_ Wage rates authorized by the general learner certi- 
ficates range generally from 60 to 70 cents an hour. 
The learning periods vary from one to six months but 
the majority range from six weeks to three months. 
Each certificate was issued upon the understanding that 
employment of learners at subminimum rates is neces- 
sary in order to prevent curtailment of opportunities for 
employment, and that experienced workers for the 
learner occupations were not available. 


The Right to Strike 


[= what has been called “‘a hard hitting address’ 

by the Irish Catholic, of Dublin, Fr. J. Mc- 
Laughlin, Ph.D., told the C.Y.M.S. convention, 
conducted at Sligo, that the extremes of sweated 
labor and “‘lead slinging” labor be alike repudi- 
ated in practice, that the living wage be paid 
and the unjust strike shunned.” “Incidentally,” 
the speaker continued, “while on this topic, how 
can Catholic workers, who avow loyalty to Cath- 
olic teaching, reconcile this loyalty with some of 
the strikes that are becoming the bane of this 
country ? 

“IT know of no circumstance,” Fr. McLaughlin said 
furthermore, ‘‘in which the lightning strike can be mor- 
ally justifiable, for one of the conditions for a just 
strike is definitely absent in such a case. Yet, Irish 
workmen too often embark on these unjustifiable and 
unofficial stoppages of work just as lightly as the Com- 
munist trade unionist in France. It all indicates how 
quickly principles can go by the board when the voice 
of the mob agitator works on grievances and passions. 

“Tt follows from all this that there are certain things 
we must fight in Ireland and certain things we must 
cultivate if we are to play a worthy part in meeting 
the challenge of our time.” 


Reforestation 


aves United States Supreme Court has taken an 
important step to support state action to con- 
serve natural resources. Ina brief order, the court 
upheld a previous decision by the Washington 
State Supreme Court, which ruled that Washing- 
ton’s Forest Practices Act was constitutional. 

The state law requires timber land owners to re-seed 
or re-stock land to maintain sufficient forest reserves 
and cover. In the decision by the state court it was 
declared that, where natural resources can be utilized 
and at the same time perpetuated for future genera- 
tions, “constitutional morality” requires that this be 
done. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


PROPAGANDA FOILED 


A Contribution to the Study of 
Prejudice and Intolerance 
By 


Fr. THEO. PLASSMEYER, O.F.M. 
ae 


HE first number of the program was the ded- 
eee of the parish Service Flag by Rev. 
Theodosius, O.F.M. Speaking of the Flag, he 
made an excellent address on the Loyalty of Teu- 
topolis. We were fortunate in securing the same 
for publication. (Chapter XI.) He was followed 
by the village president, Mr. Ben Weber, who in a 
few well chosen words welcomed the visitors and 
explained what could be expected of every citizen 
of Teutopolis (for practical reasons Mr. Weber 
was shifted into first place). Rev. Joseph C. 
Meyer, O.F.M., of St. Joseph’s College, addressed 
the meeting on “Patriotism.” He held the vast 
assemblage spellbound. It was a “masterful ora- 
tion by a masterful orator.” The Rev. Father has 
a fine voice and his enunciation is clear and dis- 
tinct. We could secure only parts of his address, 
which we print in this issue. 

The Hon. Harty S. Parker of Effingham next 
gave one of his forceful addresses. Mr. Parker has 
the faculty of impressing his listeners with the 
truth of his message. When it comes to talking 
loyalty or patriotism, he is full of his subject and 
his hearers soon warm up to him. His plea is 
sincere and delivered in a forceful way. He does 
not handle his subject with gloves. 


The last address on the program was by Mr.: 


Edward B. Schneider of Saline, Illinois. He was 
born and educated in Germany and has three sons 
in the American army. He left the fatherland to 
get away from Prussian militarism. He exhorted 
the audience to be 100 per cent Americans in this 
great struggle; and that, being loyal, we must buy 
bonds and make sacrifices until it hurts (Mr. 
Schneider's talk was almost wholly drowned out). 

Since there were fully twice as many people 
outside, clamoring to have part in the celebration, 
the program in the hall over, Mr. H. J. Weber di- 
rected the audience out, and speakers were draft- 
ed for another meeting outside. Addresses were 
made by Judge W. P. Wright, G. M. LeCrone, 
Rev. Father Joseph, O.F.M., and Doctor Burk- 
hardt (some of the speakers did not get a chance 


on account of the turmoil). Old Glory was un-— 
furled from 75 foot pole; the band played thes, 
Star Spangled Banner; three salutes were fired, 
while the whole assemblage gave three rousing 


cheers. Teutopolis “went over the top” in show- ' 


ing her loyalty. 
The Effingham Republican, of April 15, 1918, - 
spoke to its readers about 


Patriotic Teutopolis 


The account states: “There was a Service Flag 
dedication, a Liberty Loan celebration and a Flag 
raising in Teutopolis last Sunday afternoon. The 
village was profusely garbed with the American 
colors, truly showing the patriotic spirit. The 
large crowd was patriotic and there was patriotism 
in evidence everywhere. The day was ideal and 
the people were in a happy and patriotic state of 
mind. 


“The meeting was held in Society Hall, pre- | 
sided over by Mr. Joseph Pudenz. Mr. Ben Web- — 


er, village president, made the address of wel- 
come; then followed speeches by Rev. Father The- 
odosius, O.F.M., Rev. Father Joseph, O.F.M., At- 
torney H. S. Parker of Effingham and Mr. Edward 
Schneider of Saline, Illinois. The latter repre- 
sented the State Council of Defense. The large 
hall was filled to its capacity. . 

“Father Theodosius blessed the Service Flag of 
the Teutopolis Catholic congregation. It exhibits 
to date eighteen stars, one being a Gold Star. The 
stars represent the number of boys now serving 
our country from the Teutopolis parish. An over- 
flow meeting was held in the Society Hall yard, 
over which Mr. Henry J. Weber presided. Pa- 


triotic soul-stirring addresses were delivered by | 


Judge W. P. Wright of Effingham, Father Joseph 


Meyer, O.F.M., of Teutopolis, Hon. G. N. Le-— 


Crone and Dr. C. F. Burkhardt of Effingham (on 
account of the stir amongst the people the last 
two did not speak). At the close of the program, 
the flag raising exercises began. Old Glory was 
being hoisted to the top of the tall pole in front 
of the hall. Two sailors had charge of unfurling 
ceremony: Henry Wessel, an honorably discharged 
sailor, who is now doing business in Teutopolis 
as partner of the firm of Wessel and Fuelle; and 
Al. Wente of Lillyville, who was home on a fur- 
lough from somewhere on the Atlantic coast. 
“The crowd was exceptionally large, people be- 
ing present from Effingham, Shelby, Cumberland 


and Jasper counties. The day will long be re- 
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membered for the patriotic fervor shown. The 
people of Teutopolis deserve to be congratulated 
for holding such a patriotic meeting.” 

Finally, it is of interest to note that our metro- 
politan papers, such as the Chicago Tribune and 
the St. Louis Globe Democrat, took cognizance of 
these events in Effingham County. It proves the 
extent to which the dreadful war hysteria of those 
days agitated the mind of the people. I refrain 
from quoting directly from these articles in the 
Tribune and the Globe, because the answer to 
them, as found in the Effingham County Review, 
clearly indicates their nature. In the issue of May 
8, 1918, the local paper reports: 


Mattoon Correspondent Stabs Effingham 


“An offictous correspondent, hailing from Mat- 
toon, sent a telegram to the Chicago Tribune and 
the S#. Louis Globe Democrat, which placed Ef- 
fingham County in an exceptionally bad light. It 
was false from beginning to end, and the article 
printed below was wired to the offices of the 
above papers and published by them in today’s 
(Wednesday's) issues. These papers were im- 
posed upon by some bonehead correspondent. 

“To the Chicago Tribune and the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat: 

There is no foundation for your front page 
article today, entitled “Effingham County Arms to 
Fight Anti-Americans.” The article libels this coun- 
ty and her people and should be refuted on the 
front page of your paper. It will do no particular 
harm in Effingham County where the situation is 
understood, but such stories may tend to create 
hysteria in other communities. 


“The facts are that Sheriff Jakle in conformity 
with the desire of Governor Lowden is perfecting 
an organization, not of armed men but of level- 
headed, law-abiding citizens, to keep in touch with 
the gossip of their respective neighborhoods, and 
to see to it that no citizen is unjustly accused of 
disloyalty and subjected to mob violence by over- 
zealous persons, under the guise of patriotism. 
Great danger of an anti-American outbreak in 
such a county! 

“We would not give the article any serious at- 
tention, if it had been published outside the coun- 
try and if we did not feel that it might be the 
cause of misguided patriotism running amuck in 
other communities.” 

Both the Chicago Tribune and the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat deserve credit for the way they 
corrected their mistake. 
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Appraisal 


Some readers may be inclined to believe this 
Loyalty Demonstration to have been a triumph 
of Teutopolis. This, however, would not be a 
fair appraisal of the event. A triumph, indeed, 
it was; but not a triumph of one community over 
another, of one faction over another. Such tri- 
umphs are mixed with disappointment and bit- 
terness and can not be lasting. It was a triumph 
of common sense and American fairmindedness, 
a triumph in which our “‘antis’” had as large a 
share as we did, if not more so, because they had 
to overcome the additional handicap of their pre- 
conceived ideas with which they had come to the 
meeting. In American fashion we had met face 
to face; and in a truly American way we had 
discussed our diverse and divergent views in news- 
papers and on the platform. And we had discov- 
ered that this much-coveted land of ours, resting 
upon the solid basis of our Constitution, is large 
enough to afford all citizens, irrespective of class, 
color, and creed, ample room to exercise their 
tight to “life, liberty, and happiness” without 
coming in conflict with their fellow citizens. 


CHAPTERS XII, 


Contributions in Men and Money 


It is the intention of this chapter to substantiate 
by concrete facts the claims in behalf of the loyalty 
of Teutopolis made in the preceding chapters. 
These facts will give substance to the glamor of 
our Loyalty Demonstration; they will reveal that 
the Demonstration was not just “a flash in the 
pan,” but the outburst of a genuinely virile patri- 
otism. It will readily be admitted that the love 
and loyalty for any cause can be guaged best by 
the sacrifices a person either actually makes, or 
is sincerely willing to make for that cause. Since 
it requires chiefly men and money to carry on 
war, the question is: “What did Teutopolis con- 
tribute to World War I in manpower and in 
money?” 


In Manpower 


Soon after the war had ended, all pastors of 
the Diocese of Alton, Illinois (now Springfield), 
to which Teutopolis belongs, were required to 
send to the Chancery of the diocese the names 
of all the young men of the parish that had en- 
listed in the armed forces. Since I was pastor 
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of Teutopolis during those years, it was incumbent 
upon me to comply with that requirement of our 
ordinary. I prepared and forwarded the list of 
names and can vouch for the correctness of the 
information supplied. This list of names was, 
moreover, printed in the Parish Bulletin of St. 
Francis church for the year 1920. If it proves 
anything at all, it proves how splendidly our 
young men passed the acid test of loyalty. The 
following is the report: 


PRO DEO ET PATRIA 


Our Young Men in the Service of our Country 
in the World War: 


Adams, Albert 
* Adams, Hubert 


Kliesner, Edward 
Kenter, Bernard 


Adams, Leo Kenter, William 
Adams Louis Kemme, Allie 
Althoff, Ben Knabe, Louis 


Lau, Theodore 
*Meyers, Alfred 
Marek, Bro. Martin, 
O.F.M. 
Niehaus, Ewald 
Niendiek, Lawrence 
Poeppelmeyer, Edward 
Poeppelmeyer, Ferd. 
Probst, John H. 
Pruemer, Edward 
Pruemece ii verb: 
Reuter, Frank 
Ruesken, Anton 
Runde, Herman 
Schoenhoff, Ferd. 
Schoenhoff, Joseph 
Schoenhoff, Leo 
Schoenhoff, Albert 
Schlanser, Ferd. 
Schmidt, Aloys 
Schleper, Clement 
Schleper, Frank 
Stumborg, Edward 
Thoele, Allie 
Thoele, Aloys 
Thoele, Lawrence 


Bertram, Frank 
Bourgeois, Leo 
Botries, Edward 
Brunk, Bro. Pacific, 
O.F.M. 
Brey, Joseph 
Broeringsmeyer, Anton 
Brumleve, August 
Brumleve, Ralph 
Brumleve, Sylvester 
Brewer, Allen 
*Buenker, Edward 
Burford, Lawrence 
Busse, Edward 
*Delker, Ferd. 
Esker, Alphonse 
Esker, Harry 
*Eggermann, Albert 
Funneman, Edward 
Gardewine, Edward, 
Corp: 

Graser, Mike 
Hawickhorst, John 
Hess, Joseph 

Hess, Clemens 
Heitmann, Bro. Giles, 


O.F.M. Thoele, Lawrence 
Hoedebecke, Fred., Von Oy, Carl 
Corp. Weber, Bernard 


Jurgens, Frank 
*Jurgens, Harry B. 
Kahtz, Louis 
Kahtz, William 


Willenborg, Edward 
Willenborg, Lawrence 
Zerrusen, Ferd. 
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(Rev. Cyrinus Schneider, O.F.M., Chaplain; 
Rev. Isidore Fosselman, O.F.M., Chaplain.) 


Total number of boys, 71. 


GOLD STARS 


Albert Eggerman, died, March, 1918, Great Lakes ° 
Naval Station. 

Harry Jurgens, died (flu), October 4th, 191838 
Ft. McHenry, Md. 

Alfred Meyers, died (mumps), October 11th, 
1918, Winchester, England. 

Hubert Adams, died (flu), October 21, 1918, 
Camp McClellan, Ala. 

Ferd. Delker, died (hero’s death), November 10, 
1918, Marcheville, France. 

Edward Buenker died (spinal meningitis), June 
28th, 1919, St. Sulpice, France. 


A Brief Analysis 


This roster of names should eloquently vindi- 
cate the patriotism of the youth of Teutopolis. 
However a little analysis and a few comparisons 
will shed still more light on the matter. We find 
that the total enlistment from Teutopolis is 71. 
These were in actual service on armistice day, 
either overseas or in the cantonments. The two 
chaplains are added because they had been as- 
sistant pastors of the parish. All of these 71, 
except the three Franciscan Brothers, were born 
and educated and had grown to manhood in 
Teutopolis. Only one, Albert Eggermann, did 
not enlist from Teutopolis. He joined the navy 
from Chicago at the Great Lakes Naval Station, 
because his parents had moved to Chicago re- 
cently. 

How does this percentage of our parish popu- 
lation compare with the percentage of our coun- 
try’s total population, that were in military serv- 
ice on that date? According to reports released 
by the War Department, the total number of men 
in the army, navy and air forces on armistice day 
was approximately 3,000,000. Since our total 
population at the time was 125,000,000, the fig- 
ures would show that 2 and 2/5 per cent of our 
total population were in actual service on armis- 
tice day. 

According to the census the pastors furnished 
the diocesan chancery annually, the parish of 
Teutopolis in 1918 numbered about 1400 souls, 
including widows, widowers, old bachelors and 
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all “unclaimed jewels of the parish.” And since 
71 of these 1400 were in military service on arm- 
istice day, this would imply that fully 5 per cent 
of the members of the parish staked their lives 
in the defense of their country. It should be 
noted, however, that the difference in the number 
of enlistments in favor of Teutopolis, as com- 
pared with the number of enlistment from the 
country at large, can partly be explained. By 
armistice day, namely, a million more young men 
were to be called to arms. Now this contingent 
of Teutopolis that expected to be in this draft, 
together with a larger number of volunteers, had 
already left for the camps. In spite however of 
this counting, the rate of enlistment would be: 
from the country at large 3 and 1/3 per cent; 
from Teutopolis, 5 and 1/14 per cent. Not a 
bad record of the loyalty of our boys, especially 
if we keep in mind that only one third were draft- 
and that two thirds volunteered. Also our cas- 
ualties were heavy, 6 out of 71, that is fully 8 
per cent of the total enlistment. 

Moreover with regard to their fitness, physical, 
mental and moral, our boys ranked exceptionally 
high. According to the same report of the War 
Department, of the 3,000,000 of the nation’s 
young men that went to the camps for enlistment, 
21.2 per cent of all men in the draft had to be 
definitely rejected as unfit for military service, 
while the remainder, another 15 per cent needed 
medical treatment before they could be accepted. 
Of all the 71 that enlisted from Teutopolis not 
one was rejected as unfit, one received temporary 
treatment for some nervous trouble and one, 
Fred Hoedebecke, enjoyed the distinction amongst 
all the Effingham County boys of being found 
100 per cent fit in every way. 

No doubt, the entire record is an eloquent tes- 
timony of the boys’ clean living. It would also 
seem to justify the conclusion that there could 
‘really be no serious objection to the good, old, 
substantial German diet of sauerkraut, pumper- 
nickel, wurst, schinken and cottage cheese, not 
even to a moderate consumption of beer. Finally 
their good mothers and sisters, though they did 
not know a thing about calories, vitamins, grams 
and all the other ingredients it takes today to 
constitute a healthy bill of fare, and though they 
stayed shy, as much as possible, from the “‘scien- 
tific cooking demonstrations” mentioned in Chap- 
ter X,—they nevertheless succeeded in preparing 
“well balanced meals.” 


Aye) 


The Case of the Three Franciscan Brothers 


It may strike the reader as peculiar that the 
three Franciscan Brothers served in the army, 
while it is known that Religious Brothers were 
exempt from military duty. At the time of the 
registration all Religious Brothers were required 
to register. These three Brothers were stationed 
at St. Joseph’s College and they registered in 
Teutopolis. Then according to a draft regulation 
of the War Department, all Religious Brothers 
were declared exempt from military service, and 
“questionaires’” were sent out to all Brothers to 
establish their claims for exemption. Since, how- 
ever, the draft regulations were so clear, es- 
pecially in view of the very definite declaration 
of the Provost Marshall General Crowder in a 
dispatch to the authorities in California, stating: 
“All Religious Brothers are ministers of religion 
and exempt from military duty, and no exception 
is to be made in any case from this ruling,”— 
the Rev. Roger Middendorf, President of St. 
Joseph’s college, did not deem it necessary to make 
a special claim of exemption in behalf of these 
three Brothers. However the Rev. President found 
himself disillusioned when his Brothers were 
drafted. Thereupon the Rev. President request- 
ed me to try to get the Brothers exempted. I did. 
Well aware that it would not be an easy matter 
to rectify the Rev. President’s mistake, I equipped 
myself with a copy of the draft regulations and 
of the dispatch of the Provost Marshall, and also 
with a list of local Draft Boards that had ex- 
empted Brothers, and, accompanied by Rev. Peter 
Nolan, professor of the college, appeared before 
the Draft Board of Effingham County. But I 
failed to convince the chairman of the Board, 
Dr. E. L. Damron, that it was the intention of 
the law to exempt our Brothers. 

I appealed to our Congressman in Washington, 
the Hon. M. D. Foster. He referred the case to 
the Provost Marshall. Both of these gentlemen 
advised me to take up the matter with the Adju- 
tant General of Illinois. I proceeded accordingly 
and informed the Rev. President of the course our 
case was taking. The latter, however, decided to 
drop the affair and let the Brothers serve; the 
more so, since the good Brothers declared that 
they would rather serve than cause any further 
annoyance. Thus the Brothers increased the vol- 
unteers from Teutopolis by three. (Archives of St. 
Joseph’s College, Westmont, Illinois). 


(To be continued) 
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Book Reviews 


Received for Review 


Combes, Gustave: Revival of Paganism, Herder, St. 
Louis, $4.50. 

Donders, Dr. Adolph: The Message of Christ, Sermon 
Sketches. Herder, St. Louis, $6.00. 


Reviews 


Zoli, Eugenio. The Nazarene. Tr. into English by 
Cyril Vollert, S.J.. S.T.D., of the Gregorian 
University and St. Mary’s College, Kansas. 
Herder, St. Louis. 1950, 309 pages, $5. 

HE distinguished Eugenio Zolli, formerly chief 

Rabbi of Rome, whose conversion startled the 
world some time ago, has applied his vast erudition and 
marvelous scholarship to the rewarding task of these 
studies in New Testament exegesis. The book will 
appeal to scholars, Scripture students and those whose 
task it is at times to explain obscure passages in the 

Gospels. 

Professor Zolli’s chief contributions are taken from 
a careful examination of the Aramaic wording of the 
texts, since Jesus spoke Aramaic, whereas the Gospels 
were written in Greek. 

An example of the importance of the Aramaic text 
is found in the use of the word ‘Nazarene’, which 
forms the title of the book. Professor Zolli argues that 
the expression does not primarily have reference to the 
tiny town of Nazareth, which, though it was the place 
of Christ’s home, was very obscure and not widely 
known. But the title given spontaneously to Jesus by 
the populace who heard him preach throughout Pales- 
tine means “The Preacher’—for Jesus was the Preach- 
er par excellence!—because the Aramaic word for 
“preacher’” (NESAR) in the time of Christ, was not 
well understood later in the Greek text. The insignifi- 
cant hamlet, Nazareth, existed at the time of Christ, but 
it was not known to everyone, while on the conscious- 
ness of vast numbers of people the uniqueness of this 
flaming preaching was impressed. The personality of 
the Preacher was far above the obscurity of the place 
of origin of His family. Jesus was for the crowds not 
“the Man from the obscure town of Nazareth” but 
(lhetPreacher, 

Another example occurs in the episode of the two 
swords in Christ’s discourse at the last supper, which 
is found in Luke 22. Professor Zolli examines the 
text as it might be reconstructed in Aramaic and notes 
that the word SAYFA and SEFA present an instance of 
parallelism with similarity of meaning, viz., “sword” 
and “end” or “death” which was a delicate illusion 
to Christ’s death and the manner thereof. 

The chapter on Rabbinic Methodology is an interest- 
ing contribution to those unacquainted with Hebraic 
philosophical methods, (chapter V). The comparison 
of the Our Father with the Aramaic Kaddish and the 
Talmudic Treatise Berakhoth is also of interest, even 
though not entirely new. 

Though the Herder Company proof-readers did have 
a difficult task in this book, their reputation for accut- 
acy is not enhanced by such slovenliness as “sale” for 
“salt” (top of page 156) in the English text, especially 


since the whole point of the passage rest on the quo- 
Since Herder Company has - 


tation “salt of the earth!” 
improved so much, everyone would like to see better 
proof-reading along with their improved format. 


High praise is deserved by the Translator for his 


admirable “work, < yor JOLIN; Ss JaPH ees ne 


Reinhardt, Kurt F. Germany, 2000 Years. Bruce, Mil- 
waukee, 1950, 765 pp., $8.50. 

The “formidable and presumptuous undertaking” of 
this volume is justified thus on its first page: “There 
is completely lacking a comprehensive and competent 
survey presenting the history of Germany in its entirety, 
in both its political and cultural aspects. The author 
correctly claims (p. viii) that he “‘has in this book no 
thesis to advance and no axe to grind.” Consequently 
(we might be tempted to say) he had little motiva- 
tion to write the book. On the other hand, his objectivity 
is admirable, e.g., in the whole exposition of Luther's 
life and work, which is only outshone by the exposition 
of the life and work of St. Ignatius. The treatment, 
however, of many non-German topics amounts almost 
to a vice, and to a full third of the volume. It is true 
that in some cases, e.g. in that of medieval philosophy, 
the temptation must have been great, for Professor Rein- 
hardt is the author of a solid book on scholastic phil- 
osophy. 

The “cursory accounts of political events’ are of a 
chilling bareness. The author will never be accused of 
having been in sympathy with his subject. For a his- 
tory of a once great nation the book is strangely devoid 
of any dramatic or epic qualities. Whether intention- 
ally or not, the author has succeeded in making Ger- 
man history appear thoroughly uninteresting. This is 
partly due to his abhorrence of the concrete and pre- 
occupation with the theoretical. An example of this 
bias is the treatment of World War I: five pages on 
its outbreak, five pages on the war itself, and fifteen 
pages (642-656) on the negotiations and machinations 
at its conclusion. 

The book is not a history of the German people. 
Indeed it seems as if, between the political and the cul- 
tural chapters, precisely the people, the masses, their 
life and welfare and progress, or simply their flux and 
reflux, were omitted. And yet it is perhaps here that 
the focus of the book should have been. In that case 
pethaps the mechanical juxtaposition of chapters on 
economics, education, music, etc., would have been 
superseded by some real integration. 

As it is, this compilation is a reliable historical en- 
cyclopedia on Germany. As far as the reviewer can 
judge from his limited field of knowledge, there are 
few mistakes in the book and no serious ones at all. 
And if, as a book, this manual has no unity and no 
color, it offers, as an encyclopedia, a huge store of ac- 
curate information competently, though somewhat un- 
imaginatively, organized into a readable sequence. The 
evenness with which so many varied subjects are treat- 


ed is no less than stupendous. 
NORBERT FUERST 


Bloomington, Ind. 


THE C. V. AND THE 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


Episcopal Spiritual Protector, Most Rev. Joseph E. 
Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis. 


President, Albert J. Sattler, New York, N. Y. 
First Vice-President, Michael Ettel, Minnesota. 


Second Vice-President, Rev. Victor Beuckmann, 0O.S.B., 
Arkansas. 


Third Vice-President, Edward Kirchen, California. 


Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Rose Rohman, Missouri. 
President of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 


General Secretary, Albert A. Dobie, Hamden, Conn. 
Recording Secretary, Joseph J. Porta, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Treasurer, John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans. 
Marshal, A. M. Herriges, St. Paul, Minn. 


Trustees: Harry Jacobsmeyer, E. A. Winkelmann and 
Cyril J. Furrer, St. Louis, Mo.; Jos. A. Kraus, 
San Antonio, Texas; Joseph Kaschmitter, Cot- 
tonwood, Idaho; Edward Kirchen, San Francisco, 
Calif.; William A. Boerger, St. Cloud, Minn.; 
T. J. Arnold, Little Rock, Ark.; Charles Kabis, 
Newark, N. J. 

Board of Directors: Frank C. Gittinger, San Antonio, 
Texas; Richard F, Hemmerlein, New York; Dr. 
Gordon Tierney, Minnesota; Dr. B. N. Lies, Kan- 
sas; Frank Stuerzer, California; Charles P. 
Kraft, Irvington, N. J.; Edward J. Hesse, Wat- 
erbury, Conn.; Max Nack, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Hon. Presidents, John Eibeck, Pittsburgh; Frank C. 
Blied, Madison, Wis.; Wm. H. Siefen, New Haven, 
Conn.; J. M. Aretz, St. Paul, Minn. 


CENTRAL BUREAU 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, August Springob, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Albert J. Sattler, New York, N. Y., 
C. V. President; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, 
St. Charles, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Rudolph B. Schuler, St. Louis, Mo.; F. 
Wm. Heckenkamp, Quincy, Ill.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D., 
Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N. Y.; F. P. Kenkel, 
Director, Central Bureau, St. Louis, Mo.; Rey. Victor 
Suren, Co-Director, Central Bureau, St. Louis. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in The Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and The Cath. Bookman) is published by 
the Central Bureau. 


Communications concerning the Central Verein 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert 
Dobie, 26 Tilton St., New Haven 11, Conn. 


All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
38835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


PROGRAM OF THE NINETY-FIFTH CONVENTION 


oN NUMBER of the events and speakers on the pro- 
gram of the National Convention have been re- 
ferred to in the June issue of SJR (p. 102). In addi- 
tion the following features of the completed program 
are now presented. 

Registration of delegates will begin at 8 a.m. in Hotel 
Lincoln-Douglas on Sunday morning, August 20. Mass 
is to be celebrated each day at 7:30 a.m. in St. Bont- 
face Church, to inaugurate the day’s events. On Sun- 
day, however, the Pontifical Highmass will be celebrated 
at 10:30 a.m. by Most Rev. William O’Connor, Bish- 
op of Springfield. 

The sermon at the Pontifical Highmass is to be 
delivered by Rev. Francis Dieckmann, Pastor of Nativity 
of Our Lord Parish, St. Louis, Missouri. Following the 
services the Apostolic Delegate, Most Rev. Amleto 
Cicognani, will convey the Popes message and apostolic 
blessing to the Convention of the CV and NCWU. 
Both he, and the Bishop of Springfield, Most Rev. Wil- 
liam O'Connor, will also speak on the occasion. At the 
Civic Forum to be conducted in St. Francis Auditorium 
on Sunday afternoon, the address on “The Primacy of 
Conscience—Pontius Pilate or St. Stephen” will be de- 
livered by Rev. Victor Suren, Co-Director of the Central 
Bureau. Mr. Walter Matt, associate editor, Wanderer, 
St. Paul, will present a review of the CV, its program 
and mission. The Apostolic Delegate and the Bishop 


of Springfield have consented to attend the meeting and 
extend their greetings to the audience. 


A sight-seeing tour of Quincy is scheduled for the 
delegates at 4:30 p.m., and in the evening the Conven- 
tion banquet will be served. On this occasion, Dr. 
Nicholas Dietz, a member of the Department of Bio- 
chemistry of Creighton University and also a member of 
the CV’s Social Action Committee, will relate some of 
the experiences of his Holy Year pilgrimage to Rome. 


The joint meeting of the delegates of the CV and 
NCWU will be held on Monday morning, at which 
time the annual reports of Presidents Sattler and Roh- 
man are to be delivered. Monday afternoon will be 
devoted chiefly to committee meetings of the men’s 
and women’s groups, to a Conference on a Program for 
youth and deliberations of the Fraternal Insurance So- 
ciety section of the CV. Monday evening, the Report 
of the Central Bureau will be given by the Director. 
The Report of the Central Bureau Sustenance Commit- 
tee will also be delivered at this session by the Chait- 
man, Mr. Richard Hemmerlein, of Syracuse, New York. 

The report of the Resolutions Committee will be sub- 
mitted by the Chairman, Mr. Joseph Matt, at the Tues- 
day evening session. Final business sessions, meetings 
of the boards of directors, etc., will occupy the morn- 
ing and afternoon of Wednesday, August 23. Installa- 
tion of officers and liturgical departure-ceremonies are 
to be conducted in St. Boniface Church at 4 p.m, 
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Distinguished Visitors to Quincy 
Convention 


T has been announced that His Excellency, Most 

Rey. Amleto Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate of the 
United States, has accepted the invitation, extended by 
the Convention Committee through Most Rev. William 
O'Connor, Bishop of Springfield, to be present at the 
forthcoming national Convention of the CCVA and 
NCWU in Quincy. Archbishop Cicognani will preside 
at the Pontifical Mass to be celebrated in St. Boniface 
Church on Sunday, August 20, the second day of the 
Convention. The celebrant of the Mass will be Most 
Rey. William O’Connor. 

It is expected that the Apostolic Delegate will speak 
briefly to those in attendance at the conclusion of the 
services. Bishop O'Connor also will address the dele- 
gates and congregation. Both prelates will honor the 
Civic Forum to be conducted in St. Francis Church 
Auditorium on Sunday afternoon by their presence and 
deliver the closing addresses. 


Holy Year Pilgrimages 


pres some initial difficulties experienced in pre- 
paring for Roman Pilgrimage to be conducted un- 
der the auspices of the CV and NCWU, quite a num- 
ber of our members have taken advantage of the ar- 
rangements made by President Sattler with the Rounds 
Travel Service, of New York. A party of our mem- 
bers left on the steamship ‘‘Georgic’” on May 17, under 
the spiritual direction of Fr. Paul Huber, O.S.B., of 
Wilmington, Delaware. Another party of seven left 
by flight-tour on July 6, under the spiritual direction 
of Fr. Francis Buechler, of New York. A third group 
left by air on July 23. 

President Sattler has also announced that about fifty 
additional applications for flight-tours have been re- 
ceived from our members, for which the departure dates 
have not as yet been decided. About twenty-five appli- 
cations are also pending for the 46-day steamship tour 
and pilgrimage which is to leave New York on Sep- 
tember 27. 


Official 


HROUGH the General Sectetary of the Central 

Verein, Mr. Albert Dobie, the Milwaukee District 
of the CCVA has submitted a Resolution to be offered 
for consideration at the coming National Convention 
in Quincy. It states: 

“Be it resolved, that the Milwaukee District of the 
Catholic League of Wisconsin recommends to the Na- 
tional Convention of the Catholic Central Verein of 
America that Article I of the Constitution of the CCVA 
be amended by striking out the name ‘Catholic Central 
Verein of America” and inserting in lieu thereof a 
name to be selected by the National Committee appoint- 
ed for that purpose.” 

It was voted at the San Francisco Convention that a 
Committee be appointed by the President of the CV to 
consider a change of the name of our national organi- 
zation, and that this committee report at the forth- 
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coming Quincy Convention. The names of the mem- 
bers of this Committee were published in a previous 
issue of SJR (April, 1950, p. 33) 


Convention Calendar 
ATHOLIC Central Verein of America and National | 


Catholic Women’s Union: National Conventions, .| 


Quincy, Illinois, August 19-23. 


CU and NCWU of Pennsylvania: St. Mary’s Parish 
Altoona, July 21-23. 

Catholic State League and NCWU of Texas: St. Pet- 
er’s Parish, Lindsay, July 24-27. 

CU and NCWU of Arkansas, St. Edward’s Parish, 
Little Rock, September 3-4. 

CU and NCWU of Missouri: St. Mary’s Parish, Cape 
Girardeau, September 10-12. 

CU and NCWU of Illinois, St. Elizabeth’s Parish, 
East St. Louis, September 10-12. 

Staatsverband and NCWU of California: St. 
thony’s Parish, San Francisco. 

CV and NCWU of Minnesota: Sauk Centre, Sep- 
tember 24-26. 

CV and NCWU of New York: Syracuse, September 
29-October 1, headquarters Hotel Syracuse. 


An- 


Why We Must Aid Refugees 


()u® people must not become callously indifferent 
to the suffering of the refugees who were forced 
into Germany and Austria. Cardinal Lienart, Bishop 
of Lille in France, in a message dealing with the prob- 
lem states the case clearly: 

“Perhaps the greatest misfortune that the past war 
has given us is the ‘displacement’ of peoples. By the 
tens of millions, these men and women, who thought 
themselves free, have been forced to leave their country, 
their homes, and everything dear to them, to join the 
ranks of the homeless on the highways of Europe. 

“Does any of us fully realize how much pain and 
moral distress are contained in the words ‘refugee’ and 
‘DP ae? 

The DP’s are being provided for, at least to the ex- 
tent of being granted the opportunity to make another 
start in a new world; the refugees, on the other hand, 
are given but few opportunities to rehabilitate them- 
selves. Hence, charity must continue to provide for 
them food, but before all, raiment. Should they, if 
this is not done, conclude that they have been ostra- 
cized, they may be seduced to follow the Red Star and 
help deliver Germany and Austria over to Communism. 
Then those in our country who foster unrelenting hatred 
for the Germans will not prevent World War III, as 
is their intention, but they will help promote it and 
with it the end of Europe. 


More frequently than in the past the Bureau is re- 
ceiving requests for food or clothing, particularly cloth- 
ing, from refugees domiciled in the Russion zone of 
Germany. Writing from Gorlitz, now considered a part 
of Saxony, a man who suffered all the miseries of the 
war and its aftermath wrote us: 
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“On the 8th of May, 1945, I was made a prisoner 
by the Poles, and it was not until December 13, 1949, 
[ was released. During my imprisonment my wife was 
oanished from Schweidnitz in Lower Silesia, but found 
her way to Gérlitz where she was given a room by rela- 
ives, who were likewise exiles. My mother-in-law, 
who was seriously ill and who was also exiled, had to 
de carried on a stretcher the entire way. She was en- 
‘irely dependent on my wife who could not, therefore, 
take care of the few articles she was capable of carrying 
away with her when she left home. I, on my part, 
possessed nothing but the working clothes which I 
brought home with me from Poland. I have nothing 
else and cannot even think of buying anything, because 
immediately after my return I was attacked by a serious 
bone disease from which I am still suffering. Therefore 
[ have no other income, except the small sick benefit 
I receive, and I am therefore dependent on the help of 
my relatives. Let me beg of you to send me a package 
of food and a few pieces of wearing apparel to help 
me in my present condition.” 

The Pastor of Catholic St. James Parish at Gorlitz 
has affixed the official seal to the letter and in addition 
writes us that the statements made by the petitioner 
are true. 


Having spoken of Germany as a land he had known 
very well previous to the war, Father John Murray, 
S.J., relates his impressions of the country in the 
Christian Democrat, published under the auspices of the 
Catholic Social Guild of England. 

We are particularly interested in the writer’s observa- 
tions on the increase of population, due to the influx 
of millions of refugees into the Western Zones. Fr. 
Murray says in regard to this problem: “The popula- 
tion of post-war Germany, (including all four zones of 
occupation) is eleven and one-half million more than in 
1939,” and let us add, in spite of terrible loss of life 
due to the war. ‘““The same area now has to support— 
that is find food, work and homes—for this vast extra 
population. This is the consequence of the Allies’ 
policy which agreed to the displacement of Germans 
from Bohemia in Czechoslovakia, from Silesia in post- 
war Poland, and from the Eastern Provinces. Of this 
number roughly seven million are in the three Western 
zones that constitute the now Western Germany, with 
its Government at Bonn.” 

Finally, Father Murray reminds his readers please to 
remember that it is because of the Allied policy—wheth- 
er really desired or accepted perforce—Western Get- 
many has to make provision for seven million new in- 
habitants. “If we keep this well in mind’ he states, 
“we may perhaps come to the conclusion that the Ger- 
man Government has, under the most difficult of cir- 
cumstances, done remarkably well.” He also points 
to the serious problems this shifting of population has 
raised for German Catholics. Nearly three million extra 
Catholics are now in the British and Russian zone. 
And many more, let us add, in the American and French 
zones. It is in the former zone, however, that the most 
serious conditions exist, because the Catholic refugees 
found neither schools nor churches in large sections of 
the country to which they were directed, because they 
were formerly entirely or largely Protestant. According 
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to Fr. Murray, in the Province of Magdeburg alone 
Catholics are using as many as seven hundred Protestant 
churches and having Mass said in them on Sundays. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary 


HE Benevolent Societies, founded upon the prin- 

ciples of mutual aid and charity, were in former 
days the very backbone of the CCVA. It is therefore 
every evidence of perseverance on the part of officers 
and members of these societies deserves our commenda- 
tion. 

Thus on June 6, the St. Boniface Society of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, was privileged to celebrate the sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of its foundation. The day began 
with Mass at which the members received Holy Com- 
munion, and in prayer acknowledged the many bless- 
ings God bestowed on the Society during its long years 
of its service. Prayers, too, were recited for the mem- 
bers who had passed away. 

At the banquet conducted in the evening, President 
Charles Wiosky presided. Mr. John M. Kolb, finan- 
cial secretary of St. Boniface’s, and also Grand Vice- 
president of the CAA of Minnesota, described some 
of the highlights in the history of the Society, and 
read the list of 139 deceased members. Others who 
addressed congratulatory remarks on the occasion were 
Fr. Raymond Basel, O.S.B., Pastor of the Parish, and 
Mro J. M. Afetz, former President of the CAA’ of 
Minnesota. 


A Centennary of Charity 


le was in June of this year the German St. Vincent’s 
Orphan Association of St. Louis, an organization with 
a glorious history of charitable achievement, observed 
the centennaty of its founding. The commemorative 
celebration extending over four days included among 
other features a Solemn Field Mass on the beautiful 
grounds of St. Vincent's Orphanage, with Archbishop 
Joseph E. Ritter presiding, a Solemn Mass in St. Mary 
of Victories Church, the parish where the society held 
its first meeting a century ago, and an historic pageant 
depicting the origin and growth of St. Vincent’s Or- 
phanage. 

It was a double catastrophe, among the worst in the 
history of St. Louis, which instigated the establishment 
of ‘the Orphan Society,” as this organization is fa- 
miliarly known among its membership. An epidemic of 
cholera in 1849 claimed 5,000 of the city’s 60,000 pop- 
ulation. The suffering and misery thus caused were 
greatly aggravated by a widespread fire. Suddenly the 
community found itself with a large number of or- 
phaned children on its hands with the existing facilities 
woefully inadequate. It was to meet this crisis that the 
German Catholics on June 14, 1850, under the able 
leadership of the Very Reverend Joseph Melcher, Vicar 
General, founded the German St. Vincent’s Orphan So- 
ciety. 

The first orphanage was completed in May 1851 at 
a cost of $5,980.00. Within two months time the 
number of children in the Home rose to 30. Today 
154 children of both sexes are receiving loving care 
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and training in well appointed buildings on a spacious 
tract of land in Normandy, a suburb of St. Louis. The 
present orphanage was erected in 1916 at a cost of 
$191,304.00. A new gymnasium, completed in the 
Spring of this year, represents the latest addition to the 
Orphanage’s physical structure. The Sisters of Chris- 
tian Charity are in charge. 

The German St. Vincent’s Orphan Association with 
its present membership of 1,571 may feel justly proud 
in its achievements. On its own efforts and generosity 
exclusively, it has operated and continues to maintain 
an institution with an efficiency that compels admiration. 
Mote than that. The occasion of its Centennial celebra- 
tion brings out again in bold relief that wonderful 
Catholic spirit which so often manifested itself in the 
deeds of our early pioneers. It is difficult to conceive 
of a more noble example of Catholic Action than that 
of providing a haven for unfortunate orphans, where 
their spiritual and moral welfare is safeguarded as 
well as their temporal well-being provided for. And 
lest we forget, such projects were undertaken at a great 
sactifice by people of not too ample means. A valu- 
able lesson here, which ought not be lost on our pres- 
ent generation. 


A Conspicuous Anniversary 


Wie fifty to sixty years ago, the Central Verein 
struggled to increase the scope of its activities and 
services to society and the Church, there came upon the 
scene a young Catholic journalist who was to influence 
the new course to be adopted by the organization in a 
decided fashion. It was Joseph Matt, who, after serv- 
ing on the staff of the daily Volksfreund of Buffalo and 
a Pittsburg Catholic journal, had been called to St. 
Paul, Minn., as assistant to the editor of the influential 
Wanderer, whose aging chief writer, Klapproth, a con- 
vert, desired to retire. 

With the passionate vigor of an idealist, Matt threw 
himself into the work not alone of editing the weekly, 
but also of arousing the members of the Central Verein 
in Minnesota and the Northwest to the tasks rapidly 
changing conditions were presenting to American Cath- 
olics. It was thus the Wanderer soon became one of 
the foremost champions of the CV. Backed by under- 
standing men in the CV of Minnesota, Mr. Matt used 
this influence to pave the way for the inauguration of 
the social program, the adoption of which has earned 
for our organization the honorable appellation: “The 
Pioneer of Catholic Social Action in the U.S.” Hence, 
Mr. Matt’s position as chairman of the Committee of 
Social Action is merely the acknowledgment of the 
great services he rendered the cause of the CV and 
Catholic Action for a lifetime. 

These thoughts were brought to mind by the an- 
nouncement in the Wanderer that Mr. Matt and his wife 
had on July 2, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
their wedding in 1900. When Mr. Matt arrived in 
St. Paul toward the end of the last century, he did 
not find only his life-work in that city, but also the 
faithful, unassuming, life-companion, who was to be the 
mother of his children. The young woman, who 
proved so congenial a co-worker, was the daughter of 
his predecessor in the editorial chair of the Wanderer, 
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who had, soon after Mr. Matt had been installed, gone 
to Europe to make his home. Hence the Matt’s were 


married at Erfurt in Thuringia and not in St. Paul, where 


they have resided ever since. 


To a greater extent than the superficially-minded - 


know, the cause Mr. Matt has championed so nobly 
and for so long, owes a debt of gratitude to the woman 
who has made his unremitting toil possible by subordin- 


ating her wishes and rights even, to the demands his” 
A Catholic editor 


devotion to duty made on his time. 


of Mr. Matt’s type labors long hours every day and © 


seven days a week, for little pay. It is, therefore, the 
wife of such a man deserves to be rememberd. 

The Holy Father bestowed upon the jubiliarians the 
Apostolic blessing. Archbishop Murray, of St. Paul, 
and a large number of priests and laymen sent messages 
of words or flowers to assure Mr. and Mrs. Matt of 
their friendship and respect. We can but add: May 
God lengthen their days! 


Papal Blessing on Father Schagemann’s ) 


Labors 
OR more than a decade Reverend Father Joseph J. 


Schagemann, C.Ss.R., has labored unceasingly to — 
promote so timely a work of Catholic Action and char- | 


ity as the Maternity Guild. He has not always found 


either the understanding or the support which his en- | 


deavors merit. Hence, all those who have cooperated 
with him in his unselfish devotion to the Maternity 


Guild will rejoice that the Holy Father has bestowed — 


upon “this apostolate, so urgent and so appropriate 
to our times, and upon all who cooperate in attaining 
its noble objectives the Apostolic Blessing.” 


The document is dated the first of June and duly 


attested with signature and seal. 


Members and friends of the CV and NCWU 


who are interested in the subject will be glad to 
know of the “Study of the Catholic Maternity Guild — 
Apostolate” published by an Augustinian Father, John © 
Robert Gavin. The volume consists of 150 pages and 


a number of photostats, and is compiled as a disserta- 
tion submitted to the Faculty of the School of Social 
Sciences of the Catholic University of America. 

It is the result of painstaking investigations carried 
on over a number of years and of conferences with 
Fr. Joseph J. Schagemann, C.SS.R., founder of the Ma- 
ternity Guild. There is, in consequence, a good deal 
of detailed information on the accomplishments and 
problems of Maternity Guilds established since the in- 
auguration of the plan in 1932. The author also con- 
ferred with the directors of over one-hundred Cana 
Conferences on the subject. Unfortunately, the “Study” 
has not been published in printed form: one of the 
few copies available in manuscript form has been donat- 
ed to the Central Verein Reference Library by the auth- 
or, and is available for the use of those who are seri- 
ously interested in studying this important apostolate 

It is known that Fr. Schagemann has recently te- 
ceived the Apostolic Blessing 
the work of the Maternity Guilds and for all those 
collaborating in this endeavor. 


of the Holy Father for 


The constitution and. 
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program of a local unit of the Guild, that of St. Joseph’s 
Parish, San Antonio, Texas, has, moreover, received the 
approbation and commendation of Most Rey. Robert 
Lucey, Archbishop of the See. 


Connecticut Convened in Hartford 


iB his message to the Convention of the Connecticut 
State Branch of the CV, which convened in Hartford, 
on June 3-5, Rev. Joseph Rewinkel, the organization’s 
spiritual director, touched upon a problem which con- 
fronts the national organization, the CCVA, as well as 
each of its Branches: that of getting members and local 
Organizations to reduce to practice the results of delib- 
erations and conferences. After referring to the man- 
date for Catholic Action granted by the Connecticut 
Branch from the Ordinary of the Diocese, Fr. Re- 
winkel stated in part: “Our national organization must 
and can only draw its life and power from the individ- 
ual parish societies and state organizations such as outs. 
Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, has sounded the clarion 
call to action. But His call will mean nothing, unless 
the members of the individual parish societies and state 
organizations carry Out his injunctions. Do not forget 
this: action calls for exertion; exertion often demands 
sacrifice. Always remember this: what we do at our 
meetings is of less importance than what we do individ- 
ually in our daily lives. We need action, Catholic ac- 
tion.”” A printed copy of Fr. Rewinkel’s message was 
attached to the Convention Program distributed to each 
of the delegates. 

The delegates to the Connecticut Convention of men 
and women attended the Highmass in St. Boniface 
Church on Sunday morning, June 4, celebrated by Rev. 
Wm. J. Wirkus, Pastor of the Parish and host to the 
Convention. The sermon was delivered by Rev. Karl 
Sieben, S.J. Mr. Albert J. Sattler, President of the 
CV, addressed the Sunday dinner-meeting of the dele- 
gates and visitors on “The Importance of Lay Action.” 
The Hon. J. A. McGuire, Congressman of the Third 
District in Connecticut, spoke on “Conditions in Ger- 
many as I found them.” 

The business meeting of the men’s Union was con- 
ducted on Sunday afternoon under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Edward Hesse, President of the State Branch. 
Preliminary executive board meetings and an entertain- 
ment program were held on Saturday afternoon and 
evening, June 3. Chairman and Co-chairman of the 
Convention Arrangements Committee were Mr. Karl 
F. Derbacher and Mrs. John Mullally. The Mission 
Exhibit arranged in St. Boniface School by the women’s 
Union proved an attraction to the delegates. Although 
no information is available as to the details of the delib- 
erations, it is known that the Connecticut organizations 
Jonated $150 to Mrs. Mary F. Lohr, to be used to 
purchase materials for churches in Germany. It is re- 
sorted that the meeting of the men’s section, the Sixty- 
hird in the history of the State Branch, was one of the 
nost successful in recent years. All officers of the 
men’s section were re-elected: They are, Mr. Edward 
Hesse, of Hartford, President; Edmund Madden, of 
Jew Britain, Vice-president ; Raymond Bartel, of Wal- 
ingford, Secretary; F. K. Houser, New Haven, Treas. 
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C.K. of St. George Convention 


NE of the most faithful of the fraternal insurance 

societies affiliated with the CV, the Catholic 
Knights of St. George, of Pennsylvania, conducted its 
Fifteenth Biennial Convention in Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, on June 4-6. The religious services were held in 
Sacred Heart Church, beginning with the Solemn High- 
mass celebrated on Sunday June 4, by Rt. Rev. Leo G. 
Fink, Rector of the Parish. A cordial welcome was ex- 
tended to the assembled men and women delegates by 
Msgr. Fink at the preliminary meeting. 

The impressive sermon on the duties of Catholic 
Knighthood and the great need of Catholic organi- 
zations and their duties in the present world chrisis 
was delivered by Rev. Anthony Ostheimer, Ph.D., at 
the inaugural Highmass. A letter from the Apostolic 
Delegate, containing the apostolic blessing on the Or- 
der and his personal good wishes for a successful con- 
vention, was also read by Fr. Ostheimer. 

President John Eibeck, at the session conducted on 
Sunday afternoon, delivered his message, which revealed 
an encouraging and satisfactory condition of the affairs 
of the Order. At night the delegates were entertained 
by the host branch, which maintains its own building. 
At this time almost two hundred delegates, who had 
come from six States, were given an opportunity to 
become beter acquainted with each other and to renew 
mutual relations. Business sessions were conducted 
throughout the next two days; the reports submitted 
show the Order to be in a healthy condition. The 
Convention banquet was attended by nearly five hun- 
dred delegates and visitors. Monsignor Fink delivered 
the principal address, followed by brief remarks by Su- 
preme President Eibeck. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary, represented by some sixty 
delegates, met simultaneously with the Knights. Re- 
ports were submitted by the women’s groups, concerned 
with works of charity and parish activities of a wide 
variety. Elections of officers were held for both the 
men’s and the women’s groups. 

Most Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, Bishop of Pittsburgh, was 
again requested to accept the office of Supreme Spir- 
itual Adviser of the Knights. Mr. John Eibeck was 
re-elected as Supreme President for the tenth consecu- 
tive term. Others chosen were; Mr. Jos. J. Porta, 
Supreme Secretary; W. Herman Mitschler, Supreme 
Treasurer. 


It is regrettable we must announce the dissolution of 
St. Boniface Society of Carbondale, Pennsylvania. One 
would wish for an organization of this kind a long 
life, but they meet with obstacles which in some cases 
it is impossible to surmount. 

The surviving members of this particular Society, 
less than a hand full of men, evidently preserved the 
spirit which animated the old Benevolent Societies in 
their best days. They decided to take $30.00 from the 
limited resources at their command, and to send the 
money as a gift to the Central Bureau in acknowledg- 
ment of their having had its services for so long. 
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New Life Member 


PAATHOUGH forty years of Mr. Michael Menniges’ 
life were spent away from St. Louis in Central 
and South America, where he followed his occupation 
as an engineer on sugar estates, he has always remained 
faithful to his native parish, St. Boniface, at Carondelet, 
where he was born seventy-five years ago. Moreover, 
Mr. Menniges who has been a sustaining member of 
the CV for a number of years, has long been interested 
in the Central Verein and has provided subscriptions 
for missionaries and Catholic educators in Brazil, Brit- 
ish Honduras and Costa Rica. It is therefore a particu- 
lar pleasure to add his name to the roster of life mem- 
bers. 


N ecrology 


ECAUSE of his extended connection with the Leo 

House at New York, the name of the late Msgr. 
Urban C. Nageleisen, who died on May 19th, will al- 
ways be remembered in the annals of the CV. Born 
at Piqua, Ohio, and ordained to the priesthood on 
January 16, 1887, Father Urban was called to New 
York by Archbishop Corrigan in the fall of 1896. A 
few years later he was appointed to the chaplaincy of 
the Leo House, then in State Street on the waterfront, 
to serve the immigrants of the German tongue at the 
time of their arrival on Ellis Island. This office was, 
the deceased priest says in his brief autobiography, 
greatly unlike the work he had thus far met with. How- 
ever, he saw a possibility of helping the institution which 
was not, evidently, financially successful, by arranging 
accommodations in the Leo House for priests and Nuns 
on their way to and coming from Europe. 

In 1903 the Board of Directors of the institution 
resolved to move from State Street to a better location 
which was found in West Twenty-third Street. How- 
ever, the plan to sell the old Leo House and to build a 
new hostel on the new site had to be abandoned for 
the time being, because the means to carry out the plan 
were not available. The State Street property could 
not be sold profitably at that time. Fortunately, how- 
ever in 1927 the eight story building was erected and 
has served the purpose Father Urban Nageleisen had in 
mind ever since. As he says in his autobiography: 
“Looking into the lobby of the Leo House, one would 
at times conclude that a meeting or convention of Re- 
ligious was being held. As many as ninety-four priests 
have visited the Leo House during the busy month of 
this past summer.” (The year is not given.) 

Father Urban, as he was called in order to avoid 
his being mistaken for his brother, Father John Nagel- 
eisen, was elected Secretary of the Leo House in 1905, 
and this position he held almost to the end of his life, 
although he was Pastor of Holy Family Parish, in what 
was formerly Union port in the Bronx. It was in Holy 
Family Parish the requiem Mass was celebrated in the 
presence of his Eminence, Cardinal Spellman. 

The deceased who was the eighth of thirteen children, 
was eighty-six years old at the time of his death. His 
brother, Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Nageleisen, who is 
eighty-nine years old, is the present Chaplain of the 
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Leo House. There also survives a sister, Sister Redemp- 
ta, of the Congregation of the Precious Blood, Maria 
Stein, Ohio. 


New York’s Historical Jaeger Company 


ik: appears from the Souvenir Journal, published at the 


time of the centennial celebration of the organiza- f 


tion referred to in the title, that it owes its existence to’ 
It was in 1849 he. 


Rev. Fr. Gabriel Rumpler, C.Ss.R. 
proposed to a small gathering of men of Most Holy 
Redeemer Parish in East Third Street, New York, to 
set up a military group whose aim would be to par- 
ticipate in church festivities and protect church property. 
This feature of the service of the military company met 
a real need at that time. More than one hurch and con- 
vent had been attacked by a mob and set on fire. It 
is not, therefore, astonishing Father Rumpler’s succes- 
sor, Fr. Jas. Miller, C.Ss.R., should also have favored 
the undertaking. Hence in March, 1850, the Independ- 
ent Rifle Company was founded. Mr. Geo. Schmitt, 
who is said to have been a prominent Catholic layman 
of the parish, was the Company’s first captain. Ever 
since the organization turned out for the Feast of Cor- 


pus Christi, on May 30, 1850, its members have ad- | 


hered faithful to the tradition to promote the interest 
of the parish and to participate in its events. The or- 
ganization has also provided both sick benefits and 
death benefits. 


In its long history the Jaeger Company has repeat- | 


edly marched in Central Verein Convention parades, 


| 


| 


| 


as in 1876 in Philadelphia, and in 1879 in Newark, © 


New Jersey. 


Five years later, the Company led the” 


CV parade in New York City while it also attended — 


the Bridgeport, Connecticut Convention in 1901 and 
the New York Convention in 1916. 


Miscellan y 


HE President of the Central Verein, Mr. Albert J. | 
Sattler, has recently forwarded the sum of $1200 to - 


the Holy See as the CV’s Peters Pence offering. It 


was suggested that the Holy Father “use the fund for 
such of his manifold charities as he may deem most 


worthy.” 


In a letter of June 17, His Excellency, the 


Apostolic Delegate, acknowledged receipt of the con- 


tribution, forwarded through his office. 


Early in June Most Rev. Stephen Ferrando, Bishop 
of Shillong, in Assam, India, visited the Central Bu- 
reau. The Bishop expressed his appreciation to the 
Bureau and to our organizations which have rendered 
him assistance over a number of years. Quantities of 
bandages and dressings for use in the care of lepers 
in Bishop Ferrando’s diocese have been forwarded to 
him regularly by the Bureau. Since his visit he has 
received a consignment of altar linens and vestments 
which the bishop will take with him to India. 

Both Bishop Ferrando and his Secretary, Rev. Henry 
Rangasse, who accompanied the Bishop on his visit 


to the Central Bureau, are members of the Society of 


St. John Bosco, an Italian missionary Order. 


; While in former years many of the State Branch- 
es of the CCVA had flourishing District Leagues, 
many have been allowed to decline or even die in 
tecent years. Of all of our State Branches, the Catholic 


State League of Texas has perhaps the most active 
group of district organizations of this kind. According 
to the Catholic Layman of July, 1950, district meetings 
have been held in New Braunfels, Olfen, Slaton, Tours, 
Devine and Nada, and a general meeting at Gonzales 
during the past year. Quite a number of interesting 
addresses and discussions were scheduled on the pro- 
grams of these meetings. 

The July issue of the Catholic Layman contains the 
last Annual Report of the Catholic Life Insurance Union 
of Texas as delivered by the Secretary, Mr. John P. 
Pfeiffer, at this year’s State Convention in Lindsay. 
More will be said about this Report in the September 
issue of S/R. 


A delegation of our members participated in the 
Twelfth Annual Memorial Field Mass in Arlington 
National Cemetery and also in the ceremonies conducted 
‘subsequently at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier on 
Sunday, May 28. Most Rev. Peter L. Ireton, Bishop of 
Richmond, Virginia, was celebrant of the Solemn Pon- 
tifical Mass on the occasion. The sermon was preached 
by Msgr. James H. O'Neill, deputy chief of chaplains 
of the Army. = 

, Representatives of about one hundred Catholic and 
patriotic organizations placed wreathes at the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier following the field Mass. On 
behalf of the Central Verein, the wreathe was placed 
at the Tomb by President Albert Sattler and Mr. 
Bernard F. Jansen, President of the New York State 
Branch. Others of our members present on the occa- 
sion were Mr. Charles Gerhard, of Philadelphia, and 
Mr. Charles Reinhard, of New Haven. The National 
‘Catholic Women’s Union was represented by Mrs. Rose 
Rohman, of St. Louis. — 


- Members and friends acquainted with our organiza- 
tion’s long-standing efforts to promote Catholic social 
thought and action will be interested to know that a 
large number of students of sociology and economics— 
has consulted the Central Bureau Libraries and Encyclo- 
pedia Files during the past fiscal year. In fact, two 
scholars engaged in research work,—a Sister from Mun- 
delein College, Chicago, and a Priest from Notre Dame 
University—have spent an extended period of time at 
the Central Bureau gathering material in preparation 
for writing important theses. 

- It should please our members to know that these 
two research students were particularly impressed with 
the quantity and value of the material contained in the 
Bureau’s Libraries and Files. But they were also aston- 
ished to be told that our collections suffered from lack 
of support. 

oS 2. 

A number of reasons for their attending this year’s 
Convention are suggested to the officers and members 


Rohman, President, in the invitation to meet in Quincy 
in August. She stresses the tremendous responsibilities 
the present imposes on Catholics and the obligation to 
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need literature and religious articles. 


of the National Catholic Women’s Union by Mrs. Rose _ 
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assist in laying the foundations for a genuine peace, 
both domestic and in our foreign relations. She also 
speaks of the demands these turbulent times make on 
women in all walks of life and the duty of each indi- 
vidual to prepare for and to promote Catholic action. 
Mrs. Rohman particularly pleads for ‘‘a large repesenta- 
tion of delegates eager to learn.” 


Although the legacy the late Louis Schellar Martin 
of San Jose, California, intended for the Central Verein 


-has not yet reached us, we do believe our members 


should know the spirit which prompted the deceased 
to remember the work our organization is engaged in. 
His last will declares that he was giving the sum of 
five hundred dollars “to the Catholic Central Verein 
of America, of St. Louis, Missouri, to be used by it 
in its glorious work among the poor, among the Mis- 
sionaries of the world and for the many other out- 
standing purposes and interests they have so excellently 
undertaken.” 


The literature published by the Bureau for distri- 
bution among the men in the armed service is still being 
asked for. Early in June, a chaplain, U. S. Air Force, 
wrote us: ‘“Again I come to you for help: When I came 
to this base, my new assignment—lI found little that I 
could give to the men to aid them spiritually. We 
I wonder if it is 
possible for you to help? We could use a supply of 
Guide Right and the Name of God, some New Testa- 
ments, and if possible, some rosaries. Perhaps you 
have even something else to send me that would prove 
useful to our Catholic air men?” 


Numerically the German Catholic Federation of Cali- 
fornia is not the strongest branch of the CV; however, 
it is animated by a spirit which explains its activities. 
We point in this regard to the Bulletin the organization 
publishes, and it is now in its third year. 

The last issue to come to our desk consists of ten 
pages, mimeographed. The publication contains a good 
deal of information of interest to the members of the 
Federation and its affiliated societies. Considering the 
high cost of printing today, there are reasons why some 
Federations may hesitate to publish a monthly or even 
a quarterly. Why not follow the example of the Cali- 
fornia Federation? Moreover, has anybody thought of 
engaging our young people to help edit and mail publi- 
cations of this kind? 

There was a time when boys of fourteen, fifteen or 
sixteen years of age received as a Christmas gift a 
small hand press and a font or two of type. Some 
used the equipment to print business cards, etc.; others 
were tempted to issue an eight page weekly or a month- 
ly magazine. It should not be impossible today to 


stimulate in young people the desire to aid in the pub- 


lication of an official organ intended for the members 
of large local societies, District Leagues, or even a 
State Federation. 


From Poona, in India, a missionary writes to thank 
us for Social Justice Review. “It is very valuable to us,” 
he says, ‘especially as we have begun to take up social’ 
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work here. We have established a Union of workers and 
hope to organize a big rally in a month or two to make 
our organization known to the public. Working hand- 
in-hand, the Jesuit Missions will start a social institute 
in Bombay with Rev. Fr. Jerome DeSouza as ‘its head.” 
- “You in America,” the writer states, “are far ahead 
of us, while the social problems in India are of a mag- 
nitude that makes anyone tremble, who embarks on this 
work.” 


‘Comuhunars to the CV Library 


General Library 


MR. SNTCH OLAS. D1 EZ eee Ds Nepras- 
ka: Commonweal, one year subscription, 1950-1951. 
GAVIN, JOHN ROBERT, O.S.A.: A Study of 
the Catholic Maternity Guild Apostolate, a Disserta- 
tion, Washington 1950—GREGORY J. VOG Ts 
Michigan: Pamphlets, including Grand Rapids School 
Survey, Grand Rapids, Michgan; Summary of Prin- 
cipal Findings and Recommendations, Committee on 
Field Services Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, Michigan, 1949—REV. A. STUMPF, 
Missouri: In Heiliger Sendung, 100 Jahre Diaspora- 
Arbeit, Paderborn, N. J—INSTITUT SOCIAL 
POPULAIRE, Montreal: Le Probleme Ouvrier en 
regard de la doctrine sociale de L’Eglise. Lettre Pas- 
torale Collective, Montreal; Salazar, Oliveira: Mon 
Témoignage et Mes Positions, Montreal, 1950.—H ON. 
F. M. KARSTEN, Washington: National Health_ 
Plan, Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce House of 
Representatives, Eighty-first Congress, First. Session 
on H. R. 4312 and H. R. 4813 and H. R. 4918 and other 
Identical Bills, Washington, 1949. United States Code 
Congressional Service 1950 No. 4., 81st Congress—2nd 
Session, April 26-June 1 Chapters 105-214 P. L. 479- 
531 Pages 723-1223, Text of Laws-Legislative History, 
Proclamations-Executive Orders, Washington, 1950.— 
MARYGROVE COLLEGE, Michigan: In the 
Service of Truth, Pope Pius XII Speaks to this Gen- 

es WS: 


Under the Auspices of the Catholic Overseas Students’ 
Service, Pa., 1950.—N. N.: Proceedings and Speeches ~ 
Fourth Annual Convention National Conference of the 


Apostleship of the Sea.—U.S.A. November 17-18th, — 


1949 Atlantic City, New Jersey.—N. N.: Anuario do 
Seminario Patriarcal de Rachol Goa, 1948-1949.—J O Sx 
G METZGER, St. Louis: Mississippi Panorama, 
St. Louis, 1950—CHRISTIAN UNION, Milan, 
Italy. Benedetti, Anacleto: Problemi Della Formazione 
Professionale, N.2., Milan, 1950. Vaccari, Vittorio: 
Orientation Humanine Des Forces Sociales, Milan, 1950. 
—REV. PAUL HUBER, O.S.B., Delaware. O’Bri- 
en, John A.: The Road.to Damascus, New York, 1949. 


Acknowledgment of Monies. 
and Gifts Received 
_ Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
ec bs Central Bureau of the C.V. cf 
Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to Central Bureau 

Previously reported: $6,295.78; St. Paul’s Mothers’ 
Club, St. Louis, $1.75; New York State Br. C.C.V., 
$361; Catholic Union of Illinois, $25; St. Joseph’s 
Society, Cottonwood, Idaho, $52.75; C. K. of St. 
George, Pittsburgh, Pa., $50; NCWU of Pottsville, Pa., 
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Annie Higgins, 
$1; St. Mary’s Hospi 


$50;.NCWU of Beaver Falls, Pa., $10; 
Knecht, Pa., $5; Mrs. Agnes Massarr 
Pennsylvania State Br. C. C. V., $50; C 
League of Texas, $177; Chas. Gierer, : 
souri State Br. NCWU, $50; Sundry minor i 
St. Boniface Soc., Carbondale, Pa., $30; FE 
tino, Pa., $2; Jos. Schoeneman, Pa., $33 1 
Soc.,. St. Jos. Church, Easton, Pa., $5; 

including June 30, 1950, $7,199.24. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 


Previously reported: $280.02; Penny coll 
Francis de Sales Beney. Society, St. Louis, 
WU of New York, Inc., $25; St. Louis 
County Dist. League, $26.87; C.W.U. of Ne 
$25; Total to and including June 30, 1950, 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $23,365.72; 
$35; Greater St. Louis Community C 
children attending, $1715.53; Total 
June 30, 1950, $26,216.25.~. _ 


European Relief 


_ Previously reported: $6,564.91; Chas. Ge 
35; J. Schneider, Mo., $10; E. C., 

J. Loeffler, Minn., $4; A. B. Kenke 
California, $150; Rev. C. Kremer, 
Rev. Chas. Moosmann, $550; M. Dar 
Mrs. Louis Tschoepe, Tex., $5; Tota 
June 30, 1950, $7,380.16. ; 


ohn 
‘heid. Idal is 
cheid, Idaho, 


Pa., $2; Mrs. Mary M 
Sintzel, Il., $5; Mrs: | 
W. Engbring, IIl., 
Hill, Mass., $10; S 
London, Can., $5; S 
Sarnia, Can., $40; Sis 


Mr 
iw) 


$5; Rev. V. T. Suren 


vinciale des Filles 

Co. Federation of | 
of St. Joseph’s Hos 1, ) 
of St. Francis, Springfie 
Vogelweid, Mo., $4 
Mother M. Ottili 


Jesus, St. 
tarium, B. 


